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“They bring out a beautiful silver service 
and have tea right beside the courts. We got 
some pointers from Mandy, the pro-’ 


Peter and Pam Douglas on the Douglas’ first visit to Bermuda. 





“Tennis is a beautiful way to explore Bermuda. 
To play not only on good courts but in 
beautiful spots. On a hill overlooking 

the harbor, or beside a lagoon.’ 


“It’s another nice way to be outside at night. 
The nights are beautiful. The air is so soft’’ 


Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 


See your travel agent or write Bermuda, Dept. 705 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. N.Y. 10020 or Suite 1010, 44 School St., Boston, Mass. 02108 


Bermuda has 85 superbly maintained 
courts. You can always find a court 
or a game. Come play a few sets with us. 
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Nobody Else Like You Service. 
We stole the idea from your sister. 








She had a way of making you feel When an Equitable Agent plans § Equitable Agent available to 
f special. And today, though you're your insurance program, he or answer your questions. And help 
older, shestill treats youthesameway. she plans it around your specific you plan for your family’s needs 
At The Equitable, our whole needs and goals. We call that a lifetime of 
approach to life insurance is built Nobody else's. Equitable service: Nobody 
around that same idea. And when you buy insur- Else Like You Service. 
We call it Nobody Else Like ance from The Equitable, Thank your sister for us. 


You Service. you llalwayshavean We think it's a great idea. 


Nobody Else Like You Service 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, N.Y., N.Y 
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“The Dale Carnegie 
Course taught me how 
to reduce tensions 
and be more 
at ease in my job” 


—Harlan 0. Falk * Senior Vice President 
Douglas County Bank & Trust Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 
“What I learned in the Course helped 
reduce my tensions and made me feel 
more at ease with people,” says Harlan 
Falk. “They began thinking of me as a 
friendly banker with whom they could 
be comfortable and relaxed 
“My ability to communicate im- 
proved in the Course. As a result, I'm 
more efficient and I accomplish more. 
I can talk to one person or get up in 
front of a group and say what I have in 
And I 
use the principles I learned in the 
Course to solve problems before they 


mind—clearly and convincingly. 


can get out of hand. 

“The Course gave me new insights 
which have led to improved relation- 
ships in my family life. The Course 
works for me, so I look upon it as time 
well spent.” - 

The Dale Carnegie Course can help 
you to improve your abilities, reach 
personal objectives, create a more in- 
teresting and satisfying life. The Dale 
Carnegie Course is offered in more 
than 1,000 U.S. communities, includ- 
ing all major cities, and in more than 
50 countries. For information, dial 
toll-free, (800) 645-3466. In New 
York State only, call collect (516) 248- 
5113. Or write us today. 


» DALE CARNEGIE 
~ COL RSE 
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Israel’s Leader 


To the Editors 

Your cover story on Israel and Me- 
nachem Begin |May 30] was a disgrace 
In the only democratic election in the 
Middle East. the people of Israel elect- 
ed a man and his party to replace a cor- 
rupt, weak and scandal-ridden govern- 
ment—and TIME talks about Trouble in 

the Promised Land 
Peter Almagar 
Toronto, Ont 


Your cheap attack on Menachem 
Begin was an assault on Israel and ev 
ery Jew 

Van Lewis Caplan 
New York City 


Mr. Begin does not differ from his 
predecessors in his views on colonial ex- 
pansionism. After all, more than 70 il- 
legal Zionist settlements on Arab lands 
preceded him 





He is different in that he ts publicly 
candid about coveting Arab lands, a cov- 
etousness inherent in the idea of Zion- 
ism. Too bad that Arabs live on these 
Arab lands 

Basheer K. Nijim 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


| find it in extremely poor taste 
whatever your opinion of Mr. Begin 
to use the name “Fagin” to show 
people how Mr. Begin’s name _ is 
pronounced 
Since Fagin was Dickens’ infamous 
caricature of a Jew, I can only assume 
that your magazine wished to make an 
unfavorable implication 
Zalman M. Stein, Rabbi 
Leominster, Mass 


Why blame future Arab intransi- 
gence on Menachem Begin? 

For 29 years he was not in the gov- 
ernment of Israel. yet the Arabs per- 
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High security, 
strength and beauty. 


EMHART 
InterGrip Lock WL17! 2 


Interlocks your door and frame to 
provide a rugged wall of protec- 
tion. Decorator design, miussive 
brass construction. Built for strong 
resistance to picking, jimmying, 
wrenching, frame spreading, drill- 
ing, and hacksawing. 
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EMHART Deadlock WL880 


Rugged lock features ample one 
inch solid steel deadbolt and Em- 
hart High Security Cylinder with 
heavy-duty cylinder guard ring 
See your professional locksmith 
for Emhart’s whole family of Se- 
curity Products for your home 


Factory sealed 
packaging safeguards 
locks and keys 








The Volvo 265 station wagon was 
desizned with the knowledge that in 
addition to carrying your possessions, a 
station wagon also carries you. 

And you shouldn't have to put 
up with a station wagon that’s a bore 
to drive. 

So in addition to 75 cubic feet of 
cargo space in the back (rear seat 
folded), the Volvo 265 comes with 2 
liters of fuel-injected V-6 engine 
up front. 

In high-speed passing, the Volvo 
265 —with its 4-speed transmission — 
surpasses a BMW 320i sports sedan. 

You also get power disc brakes 
on all four wheels. Hit them. and the 
Volvo 265 (even with maximum load) 
stops in about the same number of feet 
as a BMW 320i. 

The Volvo 265 comes with rack 
and pinion steering for precise, respon- 
sive handling. And an advanced sway- 
bar suspension system that keeps the 
wagon steady and level even when 
you're whipping through hairpin turns. 





A STATION W 


THAT REALLY MOVES. 


Even parking the Volvo 265 is a 
pleasure. Despite the room inside, it's 
no bigger outside than a Volvo sedan. 
And when it comes to turning circle, it 
has the inside track on cars like BMW, 
Corvette and the Datsun 280Z. 

You can also take comfort from 
the fact that the Volvo 265 is perhaps 


the most comfortable station wagon on 
the road. Air conditioning is standard 
equipment. As are Volvo's famous 
orthopedically-designed bucket seats. 
You also get power-assisted steering, 
and your choice of automatic transmis- 
sion or 4-speed manual with overdrive 

. all at no extra cost. 











So if you're looking for a luxuri- 
ous station wagon that performs like a 
sports sedan, come in and take a look 
at the Volvo 265. 

It’s the kind of station wagon 
you'll appreciate. Even when the only 
thing it’s moving from one place to 
another is you. 





Great Wines 


are never blended. 


Neither is 
Old Forester. 


Wine experts know blending can 
improve the taste of an ordinary wine. 

For example, a tart wine can be 
mellowed by mixing it with a soft wine. 
Ora light wine strengthened by adding 
wine with more body. 

But a connoisseur still prefers the 
individuality, character and finesse of a 
wine that’s the product of a single vine- 
yard and harvest. 

That’s why the Great Wines are 
never blended. 

And neither is Old Forester. 

We want it to taste like no other 
whisky in the world. 

Like Great Wine, Old Forester 
achieves its rich, golden color and distinc- 
tive, full-bodied flavor naturally. From 
the unique way it’s matured in charred, 
white oak barrels, under exacting condi- 
tions. Not from blending. 

It's a slow and expensive process. 

But while we've always known 
blending can make our job easier, it’s not 
going to make our whisky better. 





The Great Whisky Made Like Great Wine. 
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sisted in their stance of no recognition. 

nO negotiations. no peace with the 
Jewish state 

George Sauer 

South Orange, N.J. 


So much for peace. If the world 
thinks Yasser Arafat and the P.L.O 
have a dubious history, the background 
of Menachem Begin will make Arafat 
look benevolent 

Begin. an ex-terrorist who still dem 
onstrates terrorism in his political ideas, 
was voted to power by the people of Is- 
rael. That is how sincere the Israelis are 
about a fair Middle Eastern settlement 

Alex Toubia 
Los Angeles 


The greatest danger Israel faces is. 
of course, the U.S. need to appease the 
Saudis so that the oil may flow 

(Mrs.) Clara P. Trefethen 
Grand Island, N_Y 


Establishing settlers in the so-called 
liberated Israel is not only unfair but 
also inhumane because it will take away 
the last hope of the Palestinians for a 
homeland. Perhaps now the American 
people will begin to realize that the mon- 
ey and arms our Government gives to Is- 
rael go to a country that is unconcerned 
about the rights of others. 

Yvonne Stephan 
Youngstown, Ohio 


No basis exists in reason or justice 
for Israel to retreat from its present 
defensible borders. To his great credit 
Menachem Begin understands this sim- 
ple truth 

As ye sow. so shall ye reap. Let the 
Arabs, like other men, reap the bitter 
fruit of seeds they alone have sown 

M.D. Sorbe: 
Sacramento, Calif 


Your story about two British soldiers 
who were tortured and killed by the /r- 
gun Zvai Leumi is an insulting distor- 
tion of the true facts. 

As a native-born Israeli and forme: 
member of L.H.1. (the Stern group), | 
can tell you the true story. The two Brit- 
ish soldiers were kidnaped and held as 
hostages for two Irgun members cap 
tured by the British and sentenced to 
death. The British authorities had been 
warned that if the execution took place. 
the two British sergeants would be 
hanged in retaliation. It was, of course 
“undignified” for the British Empire to 
give in. so the two freedom fighters were 
hanged. As a consequence. the two Brit 
ons were also hanged. They were never 
tortured 

Jacoh Weiss 
Vancouver, B.C 


Star Wars 

Let the record state that | am a sci- 
ence fiction junkie. If Star Wars (May 
30] is at least half the movie your ar- 
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Cash Flow. 


Perhaps it’s time you 
considered the cash flow 
advantages of a cost plus 
(self insurance) program 
eliminating margin and risk 
charges from your premiums. 


Our financial guarantee 

stands behind this program, 

which not only provides you with a 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield card, 
but also our administrative expertise. 


Learn more. 
Call (312) 661-8250. 


Lost Blue Cross 
(EN (Y) Biv’ Shieta 


30. tll 60601 
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ticle claims it to be. | will be found in 
the local movichouse for the next three 
months straight 

Kenneth Cerveny 


De Kalb, Ill 


A movie that’s fun. Fun! A strange- 
sounding word. Without sex, nudity or 
violence? Maybe we have turned the 
corner from rabid realism to creative, 
fantastic entertainment 

Nopi Barnard 
Augusta, Ga 


Your quotation of my comments 
about George Lucas’ film Star Wars 
makes it appear that I liked the film. I 
most emphatically did not. Those of us 
who work in the science fiction field pro- 
fessionally look for something more than 
Saturday afternoon shoot-’em-ups when 
we go to a science fiction film. We have 
been disappointed many times, but I had 
expected more of Lucas. Somebody Up 
There likes the film, it seems, and no dis- 
senting views are allowed. Too bad 

Ben Bova, Editor 
Analog 
New York City 





The Right to Eat 

In your short article, “Heavy Pro- 
motion” [May 30], you implied that fat 
women have no right to eat what we 
wish or to wear what is pretty 
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In distance tests with golfers 
like yourself, our new 
Top-Flite beat the other 
leading balls by up to 
14 yards. itll on 
what no other ball has naa 
done in six years of 
testing — it beat 

the unbeatable 
Top-Flite. The new, ‘ 
even longer Top-Flite. 4 
Now The Longest Ball 

is even longer. 





TOP-FLITE 
beat Titleist DT by 14.3 yards 
beat Blue Max by 14.1 yards 


beat Hogan Apex by 13.8 yards 
beat Maxfli by 11.4 yards 


beat Titleist PT by 9.3 yards 


beat Hogan Leader by 9.2 yards 
beat Titleist by 7.3 yards 


Sold through golf professional shops. 


beat Wilson Pro Staff by 10.7 yards 


We are a big market in more ways 
than one, and we disapprove of skinny 
people having their jokes at our expense 
Kindly omit innuendoes that add to the 
already overwhelming prejudice against 
overweight people. Ardelle Tuma and 
other fashion spokespersons are finally 
recognizing our reasonable demand for 
attractive and tasteful clothing 

Maxene Kupperman-Guinals 
New York City 





Neither Help nor Hurt 

Your article “Entrance Examina- 
tions’[June 6]* unfortunately creates 
the totally wrong impression that Tem- 
ple University School of Law bowed to 
political pressure on admissions, quoting 
one sentence from Speaker Fineman’s 
letter to the law school 

In fact, the full text demonstrates 
quite the opposite: it was sent not to the 
law school but to a university lobbyist, 
and reads: “Bases have already been 
touched with Peter Liacouras, with un- 
successful results.” 

The law school faculty, not any pol- 
itician, university official or alumnus, 
makes all law admission decisions. This 
applicant was accepted because he 
worked his way through Haverford Col- 
lege, had a B average, a 652 LSAT score 


This story ran in 40% of TIME copies, then was re 
placed by the late-breaking story on the Kentucky 
supper-club fire 












and an excellent work record since grad- 
uation. In fact, every one of our deci- 
sions is objective and reviewable by the 
public. Each is based on individual mer- 
it and is neither helped nor hurt by one’s 
“political clout,” race, religion, national 
origin, name, age, sex or station in life 
We are indeed proud of our record 
Peter J. Liacouras, Dean 
Temple University Law School 
Philadelphia 





Stifling Singlaub 
To compare the recall of General 
Singlaub [May 30] to that of General 
MacArthur is a gross distortion. Mac- 
Arthur disobeyed an order, Singlaub 
merely expressed misgivings over a pol- 
icy being considered 
President Carter's summary recall 
may have given him some present sat- 
isfaction, but at the price of stifling fu- 
ture candor from military leaders. 
James A. Fyock 
Colonel, U.S.A. (ret) 
Bartlesville, Okla 


I share your “eerie” feeling about 
history repeating itself in the Singlaub 
situation, However, my concern is with 
the dramatic move to stifle constructive 
debate on a significant policy question 

The so-called openness of the Car- 
ter Administration, in this instance 
bears more of a historical resemblance 
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I 
WANTED 
EVERY- 
THING 
IN MY 
POCKET. 


| I wanted the best of both worlds 
| the flexibility and range of tele 
photo and automatic exposure 


plus the go-anywhere convenience 


of a pocket camera 


own 
Kodak camera 


Tele-Instamatic 708 








The Kodak 
Tele-Instamatic 
708 camera. 


Make the most 
of the times 
of your life. 


™ 





Actual 


Ittakes big, colorful pictures 
picture size 344" x 44" 


less than $96. 


Outfit 








Frank giving the ball a ride out of 

It's like having a pocketful of the shade 
cameras 
First, it shoots big, colorful pi 
tures two ways, te ‘lephoto and nor | 
mal, at the flick « And | 
it’s got automatic e xposure Cor 
trol. (The electronic shutter and 
lens opening are programmed to 
| give me the right exposure in dif 
| ferent light conditions.) I can focus 

from 
| ups) to infinity 
| And since the viewfinder 
| from normal to telephoto with the 
| lens switch, I frame my pictures 
There's much more; a 
lens cover that doubles as a 


of a switch 





3 feet (for clear. sharp « lose 


cnanges 


accurately 
shade 
my own monogram, double 
exposure prevention, low-leve 


| 
| 
ia ligt it indicator...the list goes on 
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Your cigarette enhances its flavor Of course Real’s menthol is fresh, 
artificially. All major brands do. natural. Not synthetic. 
New Real does not. It doesn’t need to. You get a rich, satisfying smoke. 
We’ve discovered the way to keep Taste you can feel. Full, natural taste. 
natural taste in, artificial out. So taste your first low tar natural 


All the taste and flavorin Realis natural. cigarette. Taste Real...smoke natural. 
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to Nixon's antics than to your far- 
fetched Truman-MacArthur analogy 

Brad Martin, Representative 

State of Tennessee 

Nashville 


General Singlaub misses the point 
Having ground troops in Korea means 
we can be mousetrapped into another 
Asian land war at the snap of a Com 
munist finger 

Connell J. Maguire 
Snead ’s Ferry, N.C 


It's too bad that General Singlaub 
got clobbered for his outspoken views. | 
was very surprised that he even made 
those remarks to anyone from the press 
He’s been in the Army long enough to 
know that if the Army wanted him to 
have an opinion, they'd issue him one! 

Michael V. Stratton 
Captain, U.S.A 
Fort Rucker, Ala 





Visions of Christ 

| looked Jong and hard at the “mir 
acle” cloth pictured with your story 
“Strange Visions in Shamokin” [May 
30]. and I did not see the image of what 
we all seem to believe Christ looks like 
I did, however. quite sincerely, perceive 

the face of Queen Victoria 
Erich C. Stein 
Colorado Springs, Colo 


Can anyone tell me where in the his- 
tory of the world there is an adequate 
physical description of Jesus Christ af- 
ter which the image on the cloth might 
be fashioned? 

Cynthia McCarthy 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y 


Give that cloth some water. It’s a 
panting St. Bernard. or maybe a blind 
cocker spaniel wither a crossed-up 
cowlick? 

Steve Burr 
San Diego 





D-Day for the Disabled 


I was appalled by the atutude to- 
ward the handicapped that you con- 
veyed in “D-Day for the Disabled” [May 
30]. The major emphasis was on the ex- 
orbitant amount of money that it will 
take to carry out this bill 

Did you complain about the money 
expended during the Viet Nam War in 
disabling America’s youth? Or about the 
billions spent on nuclear weapons that 
can be potentially disabling to future 
generations? 

inne Flanagan 
State College, Pa 


Schools do not have children. Peo- 
ple have children. The general public 
may have an obligation to promote ed- 
ucation. However, the people who use 
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the schools should pay for those services 
they need or want 

“Special” education may be required 

because of physical or mental disability 

or lack of home training, but the billing 
should be equally “special.” 

Bernice Davis 

Indianapolis 





Butterless, Eggless, etc. 

It is too bad that Reader Senterfitt 
{May 30] won't divulge her Depression 
Era recipe for “an eggless, milkless, but- 
terless cake.” We had it and called it 
‘Cheap Cake” during W.W.1 and I'm 
pleased to send the recipe along 

Mix in saucepan: | cup sugar: '4 tsp 
salt; | cup water: 5 tbsp. lard (try more 
modern shortening!): 14 cup raisins; 1! 
tsp. cinnamon: % tsp. each. cloves and 
allspice 

Bring to a boil, remove from stove 
and add: 2 cups flour. 4 tsp. baking pow- 
der, | tsp. baking soda sifted together 
Beat lo mix well 

Bake in greased pan about | hour 
at 325 

Its no longer cheap but it is egg 
less. milkless and butterless 

Florence N. Cadigan 
Redwood City, Calif 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building 
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Arson fires gost over $1 billion last year, Who pays 
We all do 


When somebody decides to put a match to his business 


tor chis billion dollar bonfire 


it ts cough to prove. When arson for profit can't be proven 


the insurance company has no choice but to pay. All of us 


lamage claims by paying more for 


contribute to these soaring ¢ 
Our OWN property insurance Because insurance is merely 
sharing a risk among many 

What can you do about it? 

Help to have arson classified as a major crime. Onc 
with the same high priority for prosecution as robbery 

Push for uniform state laws on reporting, detection and 
investigation. Laws that would make arson harder to get 
away with. (Over 20 
yet only 1°% -3 
conviction 

Work for programs to improve investigation 
techniques and cooperation among fire fighters, police 
officers and insurance investigators 

Write cto state officials 

Tell insurance commissioners, police and fire 
department officials that you would like to see some changes 
made 


of all fires are thought to be arson, 
of confirmed arson cases result in 
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Put pressure on local prosecutors and encourage them 
to get involved 





Let people know you've had eno 


Send for our “Enough is Enough” consumer booklet 


It's full of information on the causes and the pro's and con's 
of some possible cures for high insurance rates. You'll 
find out how to register your views where they count. And 
how you can help hold down your own insurance costs 

Or you can just do nothing and figure the problem 
will go away. Of course if it doesn’t, better keep your 
checkbook handy 


Enough is Enough 
Write The Sc. Paul for your “Enough is Enough 
booklet. Or contact an Independent Agent or broker repre 
senting The St. Paul. He's in this with you and wants to help 
You'll find him in the Yellow Pages 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 385 
Washington St, Saint Paul, MN 55102 


=Straul 


Property & Liability 
Insurance 
( M | Company The Sr I nce Gaumy 
S Compar s Paul, Minnesurt 





ASSASSINS/COVER STORIES 


RAY'S 


“They wouldnt have me in a max- 
imum-security prison if 1 wasnt interest- 
ed in getting out.” 

—James Earl Ray, 

in an interview. May 27 


The plot was classic in its simplicity 
and its initial success. It began while 
some 200 prisoners were idling away 
their recreation time after dinner in the 
yard of the Brushy Mountain state pris- 
on. The beige-painted stone fortress, 40 
years old and showing its age, is half hid- 
den in the rugged Cumberland Moun- 
tains, 40 miles north of Knoxville, Tenn 
No one had ever escaped for long from 
Brushy Mountain, a “maximum-securi- 
ty” penitentiary filled with hard cases 
convicted murderers and other violent 
criminals 
As the men played horseshoes or 
volleyball or strolled the grassy area 
they were studied by guards armed with 
shotguns and rifles who observed the fa- 
miliar scene from seven of the eight 
watchtowers. In addition, about ten 
guards were down among the men, cir- 
culating. waiting, watching for trouble 
It was 7:30 p.m.. pleasant and cool. A 
gentule breeze was blowing, and the soft 
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Tennessee twilight was just drawing on 
Darkness would not fall for two hours 
or so—plenty of time for anyone to get 
away, if he could make it over the 14- 
to 18-ft. stone walls 


hen it began, but in a way that 

would not immediately arouse sus- 

picion. Shouts erupted, bodies 

swirled together in the yard: two in- 
mates were fighting. Instantly, the other 
convicts began to shove and jostle each 
other to get to the scene of the action 
They seemed to be reacting simply like 
bored men who were eager to enjoy any 
diversion in their numbing routine. The 
guards moved quickly to break up the 
melee, forcing their way through the 
crowd to get to the fighters. As the 
guards gained control of the situation, 
one of the prisoners attracted further no- 
tice by claiming he had a broken ankle. 
During the confusion, a man began run- 


ning toward a nearby wall. For a brief 


interlude—perhaps only a moment or 
two—the guards in Brushy Mountain fo- 
cused their attention on the group near 
the southwest end of the prison 

That was time enough. While the di- 
versions went on, seven prisoners were 


Illustrations for TIME by Harvey Dinnerstein 
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BREAKOUT 


making a dash for another section of 
the wall at the northern corner of the 
yard (see diagram). As usual during rou- 
tine operations, the tower nearest to it 
was unmanned. The men erected a 
makeshift ladder crudely fashioned out 
of iron water pipes stolen from the pris- 
on’s plumbing. Frantically, the men 
scrambled up the ladder and wiggled un- 
der the 2,300-volt electrified barbed wire 
that ran 18 in. above the top. At about 
that moment, all of the phones inexpli- 
cably went dead in the prison and for 
six to seven miles around. One after an- 
other, the men began making the long 
drop to freedom 

The guards saw the last man as he 
tried to follow the others over the wall 
There was a fusillade of shots from Tow- 
er 3, 175 long yds. away, and Tower 4 
75 yds. distant. Jerry Ward, serving 20 
to 40 years for bank robbery. fell on the 
other side of the wall with superficial 
bullet wounds in his head and arm. He 
was easy to catch, but by that time the 
other six convicted murderers and 
armed robbers had disappeared into the 
densely forested mountains that nestle 
against the prison walls. Oddly, Ward 
was not downcast when he was taken 
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into a local hospital 
got away!” he cried 
“Ray got away!” 

The dramatic breakout of James 
Earl Ray, 49, immediately rekindled the 
debate over whether or not he alone had 
killed Martin Luther King Jr. on April 
4, 1968. Initially, Ray—the scruffy, born 
loser from the shallows of the under- 
world—had insisted that only he com- 
mitted the crime. After he pleaded guilty 
at a hearing in a Memphis court on 
March 10, 1969, Judge W. Preston Bat- 
tle sentenced him to 99 years in prison 
A month later, Ray recanted, demanded 
a formal trial and later talked vaguely, 
even wildly. of being part of a conspir- 
acy with a mysterious Latin whom he 
called Raoul. Indeed, Ray has insisted 
that he did not fire the high-powered .30- 
06 Remington Gamesmaster rifle that 
killed King with a single bullet 

Extensive Justice Department in- 
vestigations, including one that was 
completed last February, have all con- 
cluded that Ray acted alone, but the con- 
spiracy theories persist despite the lack 
of solid, supporting evidence (see follow- 
ing story). How could a man of Ray's 
limited background and bumbling his- 
tory engineer such a plot by himself and 
escape to London? In particular, mil- 
lions of the nation’s blacks have always 
doubted that Ray had acted without ac- 
complices. Some suspect that the case 
in some fashion involved a right-wing 
cabal or even the FBI itself, driven on 
by the late J. Edgar Hoover, whose ha- 
tred of King has been well documented. 
Unless Ray is captured—alive—there 
may be no way to convince millions of 


“James Earl Ray 
out jubilantly 
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Ge sty 
RAY WHILE IN PRISON LAST MONTH 
Always thinking escape. 


blacks, and not a few whites, that his es- 
cape was carried out in order to protect 
the true killers of King 

Right after the escape, black lead- 
ers voiced their suspicions that the break 
had been organized by people who 
hoped that it would end with Ray’s 
death. The Rev. Ralph David Aberna- 
thy, who succeeded King as head of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, speculated that Ray could impli- 
cate “a lot of people in very high places 





in this country.” Added Abernathy 
“Poor people and black people and 
good-thinking Americans are not going 
to be misled in believing that James Earl 
Ray could have escaped from a max- 
imum-security institution.” 


ne man who does think that Ray 

got help in fleeing is Warden Ston- 

ney Lane of Brushy Mountain pris- 

on, who told TIME that he thought 
the break had been assisted by some au- 
thority within the institution. Said he 
“They would have had to be helped.” 
Whoever organized the plot shrewdly 
waited until Lane was far away in Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, taking his first va- 
cation in five years. Lane said Ray was 
the first man over the wall, “What I want 
to know is: Why wasn’t he shot at? They 
shot the last one.” And Lane was con- 
vinced that Ray and the others would 
never have tried to flee unless someone 
was going to pick them up, probably on 
Route 116, a farm road that runs just a 
quarter-mile from the prison. Lane 
planned to conduct a thorough inves- 
tigation to determine if one or more 
guards or officials in his prison had aid- 
ed the escape. 

The possibility that Ray may have 
had outside help in getting out of Brushy 
Mountain certainly did not mean that 
he had had help in killing King. Even 
so, the escape and the questionable cir- 
cumstances surrounding it will focus 
more attention on the feeble efforts of 
the House Select Committee on Assas- 
sinations, which has been probing 
—with a notable lack of style, skill and 
success—the killings of King and John 
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A GUARD RUSHING TO STOP THE FIGHT STAGED AS A DIVERSION BEFORE THE BREAK 
One after another, the men began making the long drop to freedom. 


F. Kennedy. Staff investigators have in- 
terviewed Ray six times, and Chairman 
Louis Stokes of Ohio intended to call 
him to testify in public. Though Stokes 
will not reveal what Ray has told the 
committee, he insists that “We know 
there are people out there who would 
not want him to talk.” Says Stokes, who 
is black: “My real concern is whether 
James Earl Ray was lured into this es- 
cape and, if so, whether for the purpose 
of killing him.” 


he prospect that Ray could be shot 

dead while at large deeply worried 

national leaders. According to a 

Justice Department source, Jimmy 
Carter and Attorney General Griffin 
Bell were “terrified” that a prison guard 
or a local deputy might spot Ray and 
kill him. If that happened, both the Pres- 
ident and the Attorney General realize, 
there would be no way to convince 
the conspiracy theorists—whose ranks 
would certainly swell—that Ray had 
been anything other than a pawn ma- 
nipulated by the real killers of Martin 
Luther King Jr. 

The man on the run was interviewed 
at length two weeks before he made his 
break by Marsha Vanden Berg, a re- 
porter for Nashville’s Tennessean, She 
gave TIME a glimpse of what James Earl 
Ray was like—and of the life he led 
—just before his escape. He was dressed 
in prison blues and a gold windbreaker, 
and he looked fine, she recalls, “much 
better than his old pictures, and with 
good color in his face.” His voice was 
high-pitched, and he spoke in short, bro- 
ken sentences. His grammar was bad, 
but his mind was “clever and cunning.” 
Ray rarely gestured, showed absolutely 
no sense of humor and projected the air 
of being a loner. He started out sitting 
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next to his latest attorney, Jack Ker- 
shaw of Nashville, but gradually inched 
away during the two-hour interview un- 
til he was all by himself at the end of 
the table. 

Ray said he thought he was smart- 
er than most of his fellow prisoners, 
while admitting that he was in prison be- 
cause he was “stupid.” He told how he 
spent most of his free time totally ab- 
sorbed in his case, studying law books 
and court transcripts. Despite his 
monomania about his case, Ray admit- 
ted at one point that he was wearying 
of fighting losing legal battles. Said he: 
“| don’t want to litigate this thing until 
I'm senile.” 

Clearly, Ray enjoyed being inter- 
viewed. “He loves attention,” says Re- 
porter Vanden Berg, “but doesn’t like 
to show it.” When the session was over, 
Ray underwent an immediate transfor- 
mation. “You could see his shoulders 
droop when he started walking—no, 
shuffling—back to join the other 
convicts.” 

By all accounts, Ray had been a 
model prisoner lately—playing volley- 
ball and lifting weights during his free 
time when he tired of his law books, 
which he studied so thoroughly that he 
sprinkled his conversations about his 
case with legalisms such as “exculpa- 
tory.” He lately finished reading a book 
on cybernetics and two on hypnotism. 
In recent months, he was assigned to 
the laundry, showing no outward con- 
cern at having to work side by side with 
blacks. 

Author George McMillan, who 
wrote The Making of an Assassin about 
Ray’s life, says that in the parlance of 
old cons he was a “concrete prisoner” 
—someone who “knows the prison 
world perfectly, its values, the adjust- 





ments one has to make, how to get 
around.” Largely for that reason, he was 
admired by many of the prisoners. How- 
ever, he hung around with only a cou- 
ple of friends, neither of whom made 
the big breakout with him 

Just before the escape, Ray was be- 
having like a man who had no plans to 
leave. His lawyer claims he was talking 
with some optimism about getting a new 
trial, and he had scheduled an interview 
with Brazilian television. But one cer- 
tainty about Ray is that he is an escape 
artist and is constantly plotting flight 
(see box). Says McMillan: “He's a guy 
who studies every brick, crack in the 
wall and weak bar. He's a single-mind- 
ed psychopath, and escape is always on 
his mind. He-might be thinking about 
the law and appeals, but at the bottom 
he’s always thinking escape.” 

From a distance, the prison that Ray 
escaped from looks like a child’s card- 
board castle—all neatly placed turrets 
and towers. Brushy Mountain, which sits 
at the base of three mountains, has two 
security features that are not readily ap- 
parent. The residents just down the road 
are mainly third- and fourth-generation 
Americans of Swiss or German descent, 
law-abiding and slow-talking people 
who are quick to point out anything or 
anyone strange to the sheriff over in the 
county seat of Wartburg, six miles from 


DEPUTY WARDEN DISPLAYS ESCAPE LADDER 





POLICE HELICOPTER SEARCHING AREA 
Besieged by snakes. 


the penitentiary. They are also proud of 
their prison; some of the residents train 
the bloodhounds used in tracking escap- 
ing convicts. Brushy Mountain’s second 
feature is more daunting: it is an Al- 
catraz besieged by rattlesnakes and cop- 
perheads instead of sharks. Says one 
guard: “I've lived here all my life. and 


THE MOLE'S M 


The man of a thousand schemes. 
James Earl Ray, has tirelessly tried to 
scratch, claw and dig his way out of jail 
so many times that fellow inmates nick- 
named him “the Mole.” He has made 
eight known escape attempts—and bun- 
gled most of them. His reported esca- 
pades, up until last week's getaway 

> Attempt to flee an Army stock- 
ade in October 1948, after arrest for 
drunkenness in his barracks 

> Attempted breakout from a court- 
house in St. Louis, Dec. 15, 1959, as he 
was about to go on trial for a $120 hold- 
up. Ray pushed an escort deputy vio- 
lently away, fled through the building 
until a policeman stopped him at 
gunpoint 

> Attempted flight over the wall of 
the Missouri State Penitentiary at Jef- 
ferson City, on Nov. 19, 1961. Serving a 
20-year sentence for armed robbery. 
Ray tried to scale the wall with a jerry- 
built ladder, but it collapsed 

> Another escape try from Missouri 
slate pen, on March 10, 1966. Ray 
placed a dummy in his bed. shinnied 
up a pole to his cell window, used wire 
cutters to snip through the steel mesh, 
and crept through a shaft to a fan ven- 
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you couldn't throw me into those moun- 
tains. You've pretty much got to know 
what you are doing to survive back 
there.” 

In 1972 the prison was closed be- 
cause of a strike by the guards and was 
not reopened until 1976. Despite its well- 
known “escape-proof” reputation, Ray 
asked to be transferred there. At 4:30 
p.m. on Friday, he and the other inmates 
of Block A filed into the dining hall to 
have a fish supper. They were then re- 


turned to their cells for a regular head 
count. At 6 p.m., the operations officer 
of the penitentiary picked up his micro- 
phone and yelled, “The yard!” The cell 
doors opened, and the prisoners moved 
out into the enclosed yard—about the 
fields 


size of two football The men 
looked like sailors: they were wearing 
dark blue denim dungarees and light 
blue denim shirts 

The ladder had already been con- 
cealed on the western side of the yard 
When the diversions began, Ray and the 
six others started moving toward the 
wall, and it was all over about as quick- 
ly as it began. At weck’s end prison of- 
ficials were still not sure what had 
caused the phones to go dead at the crit- 
ical moment 

Nearby residents learned about the 
escape in the time-honored way: the si- 
ren began to wail. But with the phones 
out, Assistant Warden Clayton Davis 
had to send a man those six miles by 
car to report the escape to the sheriff in 
Wartburg. Capturing the wounded pris- 


NY ATTEMPTS 


tilator. He hid there until the next night 
but when he tried to leave. guards 
nabbed him 

>» Successful getaway on 
1967, from Missouri state 
pen. Ray claims he clam- 
bered up a water pipe and 
used a stolen steel hook to 
yank himself over the pris- _ 
on wall, but prison officials 
believe he hid in a large 
bread crate, and escaped in 
a delivery truck that carried 
the box out 

> Allempt to escape 
from Brushy Mountain 
Prison on May 3, 1971. Ray 
left a dummy in his cell. 
used tools provided by an- 
other inmate to remove a 
concrete block in his cell, 
crawled into an air cham- 
ber. ripped the bars from a 
ventilation fan and slipped 
into the prison courtyard 
There, using a crowbar, he 
pried open a manhole cov- 
er lo enter a steam tunnel 
leading out. But its 400° heat 
drove him back 


April 23 
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oner Ward was no problem; he was right 
outside the wall. Local roads were swift- 
ly blocked off. But prison officials need- 
ed 45 minutes before they could orga- 
nize a full-scale search. With six 
bloodhounds in the lead, a posse start- 
ed after the group. which had disap- 
peared in the direction of Frozen Head 
Mountain. 

One of the men who went over the 
wall with Ray was his cellmate, Earl 
Hill Jr.. serving a life sentence for kill- 
ing a policeman and raping his wife. But 
one of the mysteries of the break was 
that the other five apparently were lit- 
tle more than casual acquaintances of 
Ray’s. They were all criminals with rec- 
ords of violence, and Ray normally kept 
apart from such convicts. Although Ray 
was thought to have been the first man 
up the ladder, prison officials believed 
that the leader of the group might have 
been Larry Hacker. 32. a man with a spi- 
der tatooed on his arm who was serving 
a sentence of 28 years for robbery with 
a deadly weapon 


ithin an hour of the break. a 

guard handling four blood- 

hounds got close enough to 

some of the fugitives to hear 

them crashing through the brush. but 

they got away. The dogs picked up two 

sets of tracks, and the men seemed to be 

moving in circles. Still, they stayed just 
out of reach 

As the night wore on, the number of 

lawmen prowling the mountains rose 





> Second escape attempt from 
Brushy Mountain, Feb. 5. 1972, Ray 
somehow got a hammer and a home- 
made saw, tried to cut a hole through 
the wooden ceiling of a room next to an 
auditorium where prisoners were watch 
ing a movie. But the film ended before 
he finished, and he was caught 


RAY HIDING IN BREAD CRATE DURING 1967 MISSOURI ESCAPE 
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to 150. Five vanloads arrived carrying 
teams of specially trained state trooper 
SWAT teams. At the direction of Attor- 
ney General Bell. who stayed in close 
contact with the President. the FBI took 
charge of the case, and 75 agents moved 
quickly into the area. The FBI ordered 
in a special helicopter armed with an in- 
fra-red sensing device; it began roaming 
the area, hunting for minute changes in 
temperature on the forest floor that 
might be caused by the presence of men 
In all, five helicopters flew over the area, 
occasionally whirring down to land on 
the baseball field outside the prison that 
the convicts share amiably with the 
local Litthe League team. Officials 
claimed they had sealed off a 10-sq.- 
mi. area, but other agents began tak- 
ing the precautionary step of checking 
highways and airports in Georgia, 


the Carolinas, Virginia and Kentucky 

At daybreak Saturday. Ray and the 
five others were still at large. Mean 
while. Brushy Mountain officials could 
pick up no clues on the prison grape- 
vine. Said C. Murray Henderson, Ten- 
nessee corrections commissioner: “We 
are dealing for the most part with hard- 
core prisoners who live by an inmate 
code. They aren't going to tell anybody 
anything 

Then, at 1:45 p.m., a helicopter spot 
ted a man walking by himself eight miles 
northwest of Brushy Mountain. A police 
car swiflly picked up David Powell. 27 
a convicted murderer and the only black 
in the group. He offered no resistance 
It turned out that he was the only con- 
vict from another cell block—he came 
from B—and guards theorized that he 
had had nothing to do with planning 





the break. that he saw men going up a 
ladder and simply joined the crowd. Af- 
ter the break, the others told Powell to 
find his own way. Shortly after 2 on Sun- 
day morning, searchers grabbed Hacker 
near a Baptist church. four miles east 
of the prison 

As this week began, helicopters were 
still buzzing angrily over the Tennessee 
mountains, and sweating officers and 
their bloodhounds were laboring slowly 
through the bush. Whatever happens. 
the clamor to find out how Ray man- 
aged to escape from a maximum-secu- 
rity prison is bound to go on. Even more 
disturbing, Americans will be wonder- 
ing all over again, more seriously than 
ever, whether or not the wanted man 
had acted alone when he killed King 
The case of James Earl Ray still has a 
long. long way to go 





THE QUESTION OF CONSPIRACY 


James Earl Ray, the bungling petty 
gunman and burglar whose life of crime 
has been mostly one fizzle after anoth- 
er, was back where he had always longed 
to be: at the center of national atten- 
tion. With his renewed prominence, 
painful memories—and nagging ques- 
tions—flooded back concerning his slay- 
ing of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. on a 
Memphis motel balcony on April 4, 
1968 

Now all the little questions within 
the big question— Did he really conceive 
and carry out the assassination of King 
alone?— would loom large once more 
Where did this inept criminal get the 
money to finance his year of flight, from 


April 23, 1967, when he broke out of 
the Missouri State Penitentiary in Jef- 
ferson City, through the slaying of King 
and Ray’s arrest at London's Heathrow 
Airport on June 8, 1968? Where did he 
pick up the savvy to adopt four clever ali- 
ases in Canada during that flight and 
then acquire a passport to travel to Lon- 
don and Lisbon, eluding for so long one 
of the most massive man hunts in mod- 
ern times? 

The seeming paradox of the two-bit 
thief who destroyed one of America’s he- 
roic figures is certain to tantalize imag- 
inative minds forever. Ray grew up ina 
farm shack near Ewing, Mo., in an im- 
poverished, quarreling family that in his 
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early years struggled to survive. His fa- 
ther at times worked at local hauling 
jobs with a pickup truck, and as a rail- 
road hand. He had also spent two years 
in prison for larceny. Ray turned to 
crime, following the precedent of his fa- 
ther, an uncle and a brother. His par- 
ents split in 1952. after his mother had 
become an alcoholic 

Ray grew into such an incompetent 
criminal that he dropped telltale iden- 
tification at the site of one break-in: got 
lost afler a holdup and drove his get- 
away car back into the robbery neigh- 
borhood, to be pursued and caught by 
surprised police; was caught another 
time when he re-entered the window of 

















a business as he tried to steal more items 
from a place he had already robbed. De- 
spite his reputation as an escape artist. 
most of his many efforts ended in frus- 
tration (see box) 

Beyond that background, another 
reason that questions persist is that no 
official investigation has even attempted 
to lay out publicly all the details of Ray's 
involvement in King’s murder. When 
Ray pleaded guilty in court on March 
10, 1969, Tennessee prosecutors merely 
declared that they had examined all the 
evidence compiled by local and state po- 
lice, the FBI and even international 
agencies and concluded that “we have 
no proof other than that Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. was killed by James Earl 
Ray and James Earl Ray alone, not in 
concert with anyone else.” Ray’s attor- 
ney at the time, the flamboyant Percy 
Foreman, said he had grilled Ray for 
some 50 hours, checked all his expens- 
es “down to 75¢ for a shave and a hair- 
cut,” and reluctantly concluded that Ray 
had had no help killing King 


ul after telling the Memphis judge 

that he had indeed shot King, Ray 

injected an objection that has 

fanned conspiracy theories ever 
since. He said he did not agree with the 
conclusions, cited by Foreman, of the 
Tennessee attorney general, U.S. Attor- 
ney General Ramsey Clark and FBI 
Ghief J. Edgar Hoover that there was 
no conspiracy. But Ray refused to 
elaborate 

Although Judge W. Preston Battle 
failed to pursue Ray’s tantalizing res- 
ervation, he did repeatedly ask Ray if 
he understood just what he was admit- 
ting and that he was waiving forever his 
right to a trial. Said Ray: “Yes, sir.”’ The 
judge: “Has anything besides your sen- 
tence of 99 years in the penitentiary been 
promised to you to get you to plead 
guilty?” Ray: “No, no one has used 
pressure.” 

Later, in letters that he wrote to his 
biographer William Bradford Huie, Ray 
claimed that he had merely followed di- 
rections from a man he had met in a 
Montreal bar after his escape from the 
Missouri prison. Ray claimed he knew 
the blond Latin stranger only as 
“Raoul.” He told Huie that Raoul had 
asked him to smuggle unnamed contra- 
band into the U.S. from both Canada 
and Mexico, then buy a car and a rifle 
in Birmingham, and finally to drive to 
Memphis and check into a sleazy room- 
ing house facing the Lorraine Motel, 
where King was staying. Ray insisted 
later to his lawyers that he was not even 
in the room overlooking the motel when 
King was shot. He was fixing the spare 
tire on his car, Ray contended that 
Raoul must have done the shooting 

Without Ray’s confession, the case 
against him was strong but circumstan- 
tial. There was no doubt he had bought 
the rifle and binoculars left near the 
scene of the crime; he had rejected a 
room in the rooming house that did not 
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have a view of the Lorraine before tak- 
ing one that did, was seen near the mur- 
der site within minutes of the killing 
No one actually saw him fire the rifle, 
of course, and the bullet that killed King 
was too fragmented to be conclusively 
linked with the gun, which bore Ray's 
fingerprints. 

Hiring and firing various attorneys, 
Ray fought in vain for a trial, claiming 
that Foreman had pressured him into 
confessing. Foreman concedes that he 
advised Ray that both the evidence and 
the outraged mood of the country were 
so strong against him that he probably 
would be sentenced to death if he in- 
sisted on a trial at first, instead of ad- 
mitting his guilt. Last year Ray’s at- 
tempt to withdraw his guilty plea and 
gain a trial was rejected by both the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Judicial 
Circuit and the U.S. Supreme Court. At 
the time of his escape, Ray had virtu- 
ally no prospect at all of ever being freed 
from prison through the judicial system 

Indeed, as the chances of a House 
committee investigation grew, Ray be- 
gan to hint that he had concocted the 
story about Raoul. Before Richard 
Sprague, the veteran Philadelphia pros- 
ecutor, resigned as counsel to the House 
Select Committee in a flurry of inter- 
necine committee bickering, Sprague in- 
terviewed Ray in prison three times 
Sprague said they were beginning to de- 
velop a rapport. After these interviews. 
Sprague concluded that Raoul “does not 
and did not exist.” Ray did insist, how- 
ever, that he had had some help from un- 
named others while he was a fugitive in 
Canada, Portugal and England after 
King’s death. The notion, however, that 
Ray was about to reveal sensational con- 
spiracy details to House investigators at 
the time of his escape last week has no 
basis in fact 


uthor Huie, who at first promoted 
Ray’s Raoul story in a series of 
magazine articles, later concluded 
in a book, He Slew the Dreamer, 
that Ray had misled him. Huie decided 
that Ray had acted alone in killing King 
But what had motivated Ray? Huie, who 
dug into much of Ray’s life. contended 
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Difficult fo still the doubts. 


he was just a small-time career crook 
determined to impress the big shots in 
his chosen profession by scoring one 
major hit 

George McMillan, a freelance writ- 
er and investigative reporter, came up 
with a somewhat different, although not 
conflicting motivation after probing 
Ray’s relatives and prison associates for 
seven years. He found fellow convicts 
who described Ray as a racist. They 
claimed Ray had often talked in prison 
about getting the man whom Ray called 
“the big nigger.” To McMillan, Ray may 
have been a bumbler as a thief, but he 
grew shrewd in the ways of prison life 
and earned much money dealing in 
drugs and other contraband behind the 
walls. McMillan claims Ray sent about 
$6,500 out of prison from such earnings 
—and that this money later largely 
financed his travels as a fugitive (TIME 
Jan. 26, 1976). 

So far no one has presented any ev- 
idence that anyone else helped Ray plot 
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the murder of King or instigated the 
crime. After reading the various ac- 
counts of other writers on Ray’s ac- 
livities before and after the murder, 
Freelancers Jeff Cohen and David S. 
Lifton claimed in a New Times article 
last April that Raoul probably was Ray’s 
brother Jerry, who works at a country 
club near Chicago. They base that the- 
ory—a matter of pure conjecture—on 
the sequence of Ray’s various mentions 
of both Raoul and his brother in these 
accounts. They also note that Jerry 
much later became a driver and body- 
guard for J.B. Stoner, of Savannah, Ga., 
a racist who publishes the National 
States Rights Party’s ultra right-wing 
Thunderbolt magazine. The implication 
is that King’s murder was some kind of 
far-right conspiracy. 

Conspiracy theories have also been 
advanced by Attorney Mark Lane, who 
has earned a lucrative living over the 
past 134 years by exploiting all the un- 
certainties over both the J.F.K. and the 
King assassinations. In May he pub- 
lished a book, Code Name: “Zorro,” with 
Comedian Dick Gregory, another assas- 
sination buff, which portrays Ray as the 
fall guy for the real assassins, who of 
course are not remotely identified. 


he indefatigable Lane has been 

largely responsible for convincing 

influential blacks that the King 

case needs official restudy, He per- 
suaded King’s widow Coretta that there 
was unspecified new evidence warrant- 
ing an investigation. Her support influ- 
enced the Congressional Black Caucus 
to push creation of the House Select 
Committee 6n Assassinations. Incredi- 
bly, when that committee was first set 
up, it offered the job of chief counsel to 
the totally biased Lane. Even he real- 
ized his acceptance would destroy the in- 
vestigation’s credibility, and the job was 
offered to Richard Sprague. The highly 
independent Sprague sought an unrea- 
sonably large budget, fought fiercely 


with the committee’s equally stubborn 
chairman, Texan Henry Gonzales—and 
both chairman and prosecutor were re- 
placed. The committee still exists but 
shows little promise of pursuing a ju- 
dicious inquiry. 

One extensive review of the King 
case was made in 1976 by the Justice De- 
partment under Attorney General Ed- 
ward Levi. It was prompted mainly by 
revelations that the FBI had conducted 
a highly personal crusade against King 
on the orders of J. Edgar Hoover. King’s 
hotel rooms had been bugged by the FBI 
and, incredibly, the tapes were circulat- 
ed in Washington. Hoover's hatred of 
King fueled speculation that the FBI 
might have been behind the killing or 
failed to investigate it thoroughly. 

The Justice Department's report, re- 
leased last February after Levi's depar- 
ture, concluded that King’s privacy had 
been invaded by the FBI surveillance, al- 
though it said the fact that “one alleged 
Communist was a very influential ad- 
viser to Dr. King” was sufficient reason 
for the FBI to be interested in his activ- 
ities. As for the murder, the Justice re- 
port concluded that the FBI's investiga- 
tion “was thoroughly, honestly and 
successfully conducted.” The report con- 
cluded: “The sum of all the evidence of 
Ray’s guilt points to him so exclusively 
that it most effectively makes the point 
that no one else was involved.” 

The report concedes a loophole: “Of 
course, someone could conceivably have 
provided him [Ray] with logistics, or 
even paid him to commit the crime 
However, we have found no competent 
evidence upon which to base such a 
theory.” 

Certainly, the questions about “lo- 
gistics” are valid. Author McMillan’s 
contention that Ray supported himself 
as a fugitive mostly from the proceeds 
of his prison smuggling sounds convinc- 
ing, although it has not been supported 
by official investigators. The general 
claim by FBI and police sources that he 





lived, as usual, mainly off holdups and 
burglaries while in flight lacks persua- 
siveness; no such crimes by Ray have 
been pinpointed, although there is ev- 
idence that he robbed a bank in Lon- 
don shortly before his capture. 

Some reporters have concluded that 
he obtained aliases in Canada during his 
flight merely by looking up birth an- 
nouncements in old newspapers at a To- 
ronto library and selecting the names 
of persons about his age. As for his ready 
access to a passport, he apparently ac- 
quired it under a then common Cana- 
dian procedure of swearing that he was 
indeed the “Ramon George Sneyd™ 
whom he claimed to be. The real Sneyd 
recalled getting a mysterious phone call 
from someone asking if he had a pass- 
port; presumably Ray was taking a pre- 
caution against asking for a passport for 
a man who already had one. 


s Ray’s latest escape focuses new 
attention on all the lingering ques- 
tions, it may well give new urgen- 
cy to an official and detailed re- 
view of the case. Yet there is serious 
doubt that such a political body as a 
House committee is the proper base 
from which to conduct a credible probe. 
Certainly, the behavior so far of the 
House group charged with that duty 
raises questions about its objectivity and 
devotion to a responsible inquiry. Some 
nonpolitical, nongovernmental special 
commission would seem a better means 
of getting at the truth 
It would be ideal, of course, if James 
Earl Ray, finally convinced of the fu- 
tility of concealing all of the details of 
his involvement in King’s murder and 
of breaking out of prisons, would lay all 
the facts on the line in a persuasive way 
But after all the twists and turns in his 
story so far, who would believe him? 
Moreover, no investigation of any sort 
is likely to still the doubts of the Mark 
Lanes and the others who live in the 
mental world of conspiracy 


CONFESSED KILLER JAMES EARL RAY IN FAMILIAR SETTING—BRUSHY MOUNTAIN STATE PRISON—LAST MONTH 














Thunderbird _for 1977. 


At $5,434; 
its hard to believe. 


Thunderbird. Leaner,cleaner and 10 inches 
trimmer in size. Its refined suspension system 
and wide stance mean you can expect 
agility and sureness to complement 
OW ritineCoueinek-wouoretiameltr-liam-lekeenioue 

So it’s almost unbelievable that the 
Thunderbird shown below, equipped 
just as you see it, is just $5,434. 

Skeptical? Visit your Ford Dealer— 
test drive a "77 Thunderbird. 


When America needs 
F R D a better idea, 
Ford puts it on wheels. 


Base sticker price: $5,063" 
Power Front Disc Brakes No charge 
Power Steering No charge 
Automatic Transmission No charge 
302 Cubic inch V-8 No charge 
Full Wheel Covers No charge 
AM Radio No charge 
Electric Clock No charge 
Steel-Belted Radials No charge 
White Sidewalls 45 
Vinyl Root Ky 
Color-keyed bodyside moldings 51 
Dual Accent Paint Stripes Ki] 
Deluxe Bumper Group 72 
Remote Control Mirror 14 
Color-keyed Belts 18 
| TOTAL $5,434 





* Excluding title, taxes and destination charges 
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_ Areminder from U. S. Steel. 


Can you imagine a picnic, boat ride 
or ball game without the refreshing 
pleasure of a can of soft drink or beer in 
cans.made from steel? For years, Amer- 

~itans have expressed an overwhelming 
preference for these canned beverages. 
They like their quick-cooling, light- 
weight convenience, so much so that 

«they bought over 25 billion cans of soft 

~% dtinks and beer last year. 

@- But even good things can bring 

~#rdblems. Some careless people litter 


we 


x 


* 


e Cans: 


Pate, fun. They're part of 
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ou see them 





our land with glass, paper, garbage, plas- 
tic materials and beverage containers. 
Everybody agrees that something has 

to be done...a solution must be found 
to the problem of littering. 

A few years ago, Oregon and 
Vermont—and more recently Maine 
and Michigan —decided to require a 
deposit on all soft drink and beer 
containers. This limited approach is 
aimed at only one part of the litter 
problem. In addition to hurting the 
beverage industry and burdening store 





wherever people are having 


-how America works. 


personnel with costly handling of 
returnable bottles, this costs the 
consumers more. 

A more realistic and effective 
approach has been adopted in many 
communities throughout America. 
This approach attacks all forms of litter 
with littering fines and extensive educa- 
tional and training programs at the local 
community level. As a result, most of 
these communities are reporting an im- 


pressive reduction of litter accumulation. 


At U:S. Steel, we believe the 


American economic system is the best 





in the world. And one of its greatest 
strengths is the consumer's freedom of 
choice in the open marketplace. If we 
can solve our problems without giving 
up this freedom, our country will be 
the better for it. 

United States Steel, 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, PA 15230. 


We're involved. 
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Of All Brands Sold: Lowest tar: 0.5 mg." tar,” 0.05 mg_ nicotine av. per 
cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 1976. Kent Golden Lights 100s Regular and 
Menthol: 10 mg. “tar,” 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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IBM Reports 


Information: a resource 
that’s helping us manage our 
other resources better. 


World population is increasing at more than 200,000 every day. It is 
expected to double in the next 25 years. Where will the additional food come from? 
What of the other resources needed to sustain economic growth and provide a 
better life for the individual on this shrinking planet? 

The supply of many of our resources is finite, and our rate of use, alarming. 
For example, consumption of mineral resources has been soaring throughout the 
world. This country alone has consumed more minerals and mineral fuels in the last 
30 years than all of mankind used in all previous history. 

Finding new deposits of these finite resources—and, where possible, de- 
veloping alternate sources—must obviously go hand in hand with more careful 
management of what we consume. Supplies of replenishable resources—food, 
fibers, timber—can fortunately be expanded by human effort, but the required scale 
of increase poses an awesome challenge. 

Most critical of all, the sustaining resources of life itself—air, water and 
land—must be protected from mounting dangers in our ever more crowded, more 
industrialized world. 

In the struggle to manage our resources more effectively, information is 
proving to be an immensely valuable ally. Thanks to rapidly advancing information 
technology, it has become a vital resource in its own right. 

Information is the essence of IBM‘s business: providing products to record 
it, process it, Communicate it, store it, and retrieve it. 

Computers are being used in the effort to locate new sources of oil, gas and 
minerals. They are being used to explore ways to apply solar and geothermal 
energy, to maximize hydroelectric power output and to reduce energy Consump- 
tion in buildings without sacrificing comfort or safety. 

Computers are processing information about soil chemistry, climate, pest 
resistance and plant genetics—helping in the campaign to produce more abundant 
food crops. They are aiding in smog control, investigating ozone depletion, con- 
tributing to improved water purification. 

There are many other examples. All, like these, have been made possible 
by innovation in information technology. 

Clearly, better management through modern information technology is 
only part of the solution to our resource problems. But it is an important part. 

IBM will continue to advance technology in many areas to develop better 
ways to help people use the vital and productive resource called information. 
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An Old Salt Opens Up the Pickle Factory 


No one knows whether CIA spooks 
wind up in heaven or hell when they 
die, but wherever they are, they must 
be rattling their bones in protest. Bare- 
ly a decade ago, almost no high officials 
in Washington talked directly about the 
Central Intelligence Agency. It was 
obliquely referred to as “the pickle fac- 
tory” or “our friends” or “across the 
river” or, more openly, “the agency” or 
“the company.” When the CIA's $46 mil- 
lion headquarters opened along George 
Washington Memorial Parkway in sub- 


urban Langley, Va.. in 1961, the decep 
tive highway sign said only BPR, for Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. Even Soviet KGB 
agents laughed at that. Finally the sign 
was changed to read: CIA. Now candor 
has gone further. For the first time, a 
photographer—from TIME—has_ been 
allowed to take some pictures of the peo- 
ple and operations inside the pickle fac- 
tory. Guided public tours of Langley 
may soon be held, if only on Saturdays, 
but agents unready to come in out of 
the cold will be warned to stay out of 


sight to avoid a happenchance recog- 
nition by touring friends 

Visitors will find that Langley looks 
much like other airport-modern Gov- 
ernment office buildings. It has more 
guards than most (including some be 
hind thick glass walls on the executive 
floor). more desktop boxes with various- 
colored covers to conceal their contents 
more plastic wastebaskets whose con- 
tents are for burning, more locked cab- 
inets, steel vaults and restricted areas 
Tourists presumably will not see the 
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more arcane laboratories, operations 
and communications centers, 
photo-interpretation rooms 

The agency 
its abuses of power both abroad and at 
home, is on a much needed public re- 
lations campaign. Of greater 
cance, the CIA Is sailing on more open 
Admiral 


and 


signifi- 


waters under its new director 
Stansfield Turner. 53. As he told Timt 
Correspondents Strobe Talbou and 
Bruce Nelan in an interview, “We op- 
erate well when the public is well in 
formed. The information we have which 
need not be classified should be in the 
public domain. The public has paid to 
getit 

In Turner's view 
like a company. He says 


the CIA is indeed 
that it has 


hurt by revelations of 


international information 
and analysis—which it 
with ils customers the nations mil 
itary strategists, its civilian policymak 
ers, headed by the President, and, at 
least in some instances, all Americans 
Explains Turner: “I think we need to 
sell our product to our customers more 
and I think we need to expand our ser 
vice to other customers—including the 
public 

The notion that public relations is a 
legitimate CIA function worries many 
oldtimers. Though the agency has al- 
ways had a p.r. official of some sort, it 
did not formally admit so, and he was 
rarely helpful to the press. But as the 
CIA was drawn into public controversies 


a product 


should share 


the office became more professional and 
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more open. Now p.r. is expanding to an 
18-member staff under Herbert E. Hetu, 
a retired Navy captain 

Turner readily recognizes that all 
the new salesmanship will be useless un- 
less the CIA improves its product. And 
while the CIA’s shrouded world of spies 
and its secret efforts to influence polit- 
ical events abroad have been widely crit- 


icized, its more basic function of sup- 
plying reliable intelligence has been 
faulty too. TIME’s Talbott and Nelan 


asked top officials in the White House, 
State Department and Defense Depart- 
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ELECTRIC CARTS WITH SAFETY LIGHTS DELIVER PAPERS AT CIA HEADQUARTERS 


ment who regularly receive CIA analy 
ses to grade the agency's work. The re 
port card 

For highly technical military or eco 
nomic facts: A 

For political intelligence on break- 
ing developments: B 

For long-term, “over-the-horizon 
forecasts of future global problems: € 

For political predictions: D 

Contends a National Security Coun 
cil official The agency is best when 
there’s something very specific you want 
to know, preferably a question that can 
be answered with numbers—or at least 
with nouns. The fewer adverbs and ad 
jectives in a CIA report, the more useful 
it tends to be 

Specialists in arms control, for ex- 
ample. credit the agency with providing 
what one calls “a good factual and tech 
nical base” on developments in Soviet 
military research and strategic weapon 
ry. Says an Administration expert in So 
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“BUBBLE” NEXT TO THE AGENCY'S 


viet affairs: “The information provided 
by the CIA and the rest of the intelli- 
gence community has provided the 
whole foundation for our position in the 
SALT talks 

But the Kremlinologists note that 
the CIA failed to anticipate the sharp 
Soviet rejection of President Carter's 
sweeping arms-limitation proposals 
carried to Moscow by Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance (the State Department it- 
self should have foreseen this). Nor did 
the agency predict the political demise 
last month of Soviet President Nikolai 
Podgorny. Carter was annoyed at the 
ctA’s failure to forecast the Likud co 
alition’s upset victory in last month’s Is 
raeli election. In China, the CIA seemed 
surprised by the rise of Chairman Hua 
Kuo-feng. the vilification of Madame 
Mao and the rehabilitation of Vice Pre 
mier Teng Hsiao-p'ing The wide 
scope stuff tends to be soft and mushy 
says a National Security Council offi- 





cer. “It just doesn’t do us much good 
A CIA official concedes that “there's a 
lotof bu 


on when guys write long-range stuff 


iucralic ass-covering thal goes 








They don't want to be wrong. so they 
tend to be glib and platitudinous.” Yet 


CIA 





many Government officials say | 


experts are much more exp 








sightful when they make ver 






ments—in meetings or on th 
and do not have to write and file 
reports that could come back to 
them 
Competing Daily. But papers are 
a CIA staple. Each day the agency pro 
vides two classified intelligence summa 
ries. One. called the “President's Daily 
Brief,” goes to only five people: Carter 
Vice President Walter Mondale. Vance 
Secretary of Defense Harold Bro 
National Security Adviser Zbigr 
Brzezinski. The other, the National In- 
telligence Daily.” omits a few superse 
cret items and circulates to about 100 
high officials. Yet at the White House 
a competing daily intelligence summary 
from the State Department's Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research (INR) is con 








sidered superior. The INR staff was 
shaped and honed by former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger. and is de 
scribed by one White House staff mem 
ber as “leaner and more self-confident 
than the CIA 

The CIA also contributes heavily to 
periodic papers called “National Intel 
ligence Estimates,” which attempt to 
pull together the expertise of all the U.S 
intelligence-gathering agencies, includ 
ing those in the military services, on spe 





cific topics. The agencies’ main aim has 
be 


ities and, more significant, Russia’s in 


n to assess Soviet strategic capabil 


tentions. These reports were read crit 
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ically by Kissinger. who sometimes pen- 
ciled in the margin “flabby” or ~bureau- 
cratic bullshit.” They are still held in 
low esteem at the White House 

Aware of these failings. Turner. 
whose two-hat job as CIA chief and di- 
rector of Central Intelligence gives him 
leadership of the entire intelligence 
community, has recruited two top as- 
sistants for tough assignments 

> Robert Bowie, a Harvard political 
scientist and director of State Depart- 
ment policy planning under President 
Eisenhower. will concentrate on over- 
hauling and improving the “National 
Intelligence Estimates.” 

> Robert (“Rusty”) Williams. a 
management consultant and longtime 
friend of Turner's, will review and rec- 
ommend changes in the agency's direc- 
torate of operations, the much criticized 
unit thal carries oul covert operations 

Yet it is Turner's promise to make 
greater public use of CIA expertise that 
is the most striking change. The first 
such move was the declassification of 
the CIA’s assessment of worldwide oil 
and gas reserves. Agency veterans fear 
that making studies public may reveal 
their secret information-gathering tech- 
niques and sources. But Deputy Direc- 
tor Henry Knoche, a CIA career man 
and its second-ranking official, argues 
that “there are ways of more adroitly 
wriling our reports so we don’t give away 
sources and methods, but can impart our 
conclusions.” Turner believes too much 
secrecy makes it harder to keep the sig- 


‘We Have to Be More Intelligent’ 


Even when he is in mufti, his erect 
military bearing is obvious. And as Ad- 
miral Stansfield Turner passes military 
men in the CIA's spacious corridors, they 
often salute automatically. When he de- 
scends from his seventh-floor office in a 
private, key-operated elevator and steps 
into his sedan, the chauffeur calls him 
“Admiral” rather than “Director.” Tur- 
ner likes it that way, After 34 years in the 
Navy. he is all salt 

The admiral and his wife Patricia 
are living in an officer's house at the 
Washington Navy Yard. He plays tennis 
at 6:45 a.m. twice a week on Navy courts 
with a neighbor, Vice Admiral Robert 
Monroe. He jogs in the evening with his 
golden retriever Hornblower. occasion- 
ally plays squash at the Pentagon 

Some veteran CIA hands complain 
that the naval invasion of CIA has gone 
too far. Turner's execulive assistant, two 
special assistants. his speechwriter and 
his staff schedulemakers are all on active 
Navy duty. His public affairs chief is a 
retired Navy captain. In what even an 
aide says was a mistake, Turner brought 
in his son Geoffrey, 29. a Navy lieuten- 
ant, to work temporarily at the CIA until 
he enters the Naval Defense Intelligence 
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kind of centralized authority. But the 
creation of an‘overall intelligence czar 
with Cabinet-level status is being con- 
sidered favorably. This intelligence boss 
would supervise the budgets of all the in- 
telligence agencies, including those in 
the military 

A parallel proposal is being worked 
out by a Senate subcommittee under 
Kentucky's Walter Huddleston. The 
plan would also: create a National Secu- 
rity Council subcommittee to review 
proposals for covert operations, ban the 
hiring of outsiders to conduct illegal acts 
abroad (such as burglaries and antigov- 
ernment protests), prohibit political as- 
Sassinations and require the FBI to secure 
federal court orders before conducting 
surveillance of suspected spies 

Congress and the White House must 
still work out how much control the new 
czar should have over military intelli- 
gence officials. A gentlemanly argument 
is developing between Turner and De- 
fense Secretary Brown over this. But 
some trends are clear. The director of 
Central Intelligence will be strength- 
ened: his control over budgets, assign- 
ments and the collection of information 


nificant secrets. Says he: “The less we 
classify, the better off we are in protect- 
ing what we have to protect.” 

There is one CIA weakness for which 
Turner has no ready solution: detecting 
and countering the efforts of foreign in- 
telligence agents to acquire US. secrets 
The weakness stems in part from a 
shake-up in which veteran counterspies 
were replaced. The shifts took place be- 
fore Turner arrived, but Knoche be- 
lieves such work requires a periodic 
turnover of agents who will go all-out for 
a time and then take on other duties. Ex- 
plains Knoche: “The work by its nature 
—where you constantly have to build 
negative or paranoid assumptions—can 
almost guarantee a form of illness.” 

Overall Czar. Another problem is 
the prohibition against CIA investiga- 
tions of spying within the U.S. By law 
that is an FBI duty. “The textbooks 
say the two agencies shall consult,” 
says Knoche, “but the relationships of 
people involved at the working level 
may differ. We may keep book on a So- 
viet intelligence operative in Geneva. 
but the minute he transfers, say, to the 
Soviet U.N. mission in New York, we 
notify the FBI, and then it's over to — will be tightened; and he almost certain- 
them. But the guy following it in New _ ly will be Admiral Stansfield Turner 
York may not get himself sexed up auLEY TRET 
about it at all.” Yet Knoche concedes 
that giving one unit control of both in- 
ternal security and counterintelligence 
abroad “would be too much power for 
one department.” 

No proposal is in the works for that 


School in Monterey. Calif., this fall. Tur- 
ner points out that Geoffrey is not re- 
placing anyone at the CIA and gets only 
his regular Navy pay. The admiral sees 
the assignment as a chance “to have a 
litle fun, with a father and son having 
something in common to talk about and 
share.” 

While much attention has centered 
on Turner's Annapolis ties with Presi- 
dent Carter. the two were not friends 
there and met only once between their 
graduation in 1946 and his selection by 
Carter as CIA director. Turner Is, howev- 
er. working to develop a closer relation- 
ship. Although CIA directors have al- 
ways carried the extra title of director of 
Central Intelligence, Turner is the first 
to use an office away from Langley for 
his broader D.C.1. duties. This second 
rack for his second hat is a suite of five — the good of the country as I can in any 
rooms in the Old Executive Office Build- military assignment.” And why? Says 
ing next to the White House. He spends — he: “Thirty years ago. we were hands- 
at least a fourth of his working hours down the predominant military power 
there and sees Carter alone for a half- We were a totally independent econom- 
hour every Tuesday and Friday. He also ic power. We were the dominant power 
sits in on Monday Cabinet meetings in the political sphere. Today we aren't 

Turner bristles at the suggestion that predominant to that degree or anything 
he should have resigned from the Navy _ like it. That isn’t necessarily bad, but it 
in taking the CIA post. To have done so. means we have to be more intelligent 


TURNER IN HIS LANGLEY OFFICE 


he says, “would have been a charade 

since an officer can return to active duty 
later. Apparently in line to become the 
intelligence czar, he scoffs at the notion 
that he is merely waiting for the job of 
Chief of Naval Operations or Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs to open up. “Ridicu- 
lous!” he says. “I can do as much here for 
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Jimmy Battles the Barons 


Democrat Jimmy Carter and the 
Democratic Congress appear to be head- 
ed for collision. Chief issue: determined 
to balance the budget by the end of his 
first term, Carter, the fiscal conserva- 
live, is clipping away at congressional 
spending 

The more liberal Congress is on the 
verge of passing three bills that could ex- 
ceed his spending plans by $3.5 billion 
—and he may well veto one or more of 
them. Paying no heed to the President's 
protest that various dams, canals and ir- 
rigation projects are too costly and en- 
vironmentally damaging, the House re- 
stored 17 of the 18 projects on his final 
hit list; the Senate is expected to restore 
more than half. The White House seems 
to be virtually itching to veto the waste- 
ful measure when it reaches Carter's 
desk. Says a presidential aide: “There's 
no way Congress can win on that one 


Rosalynn Takes a 


Wherever she went, she listened 
carefully—and urged heads of state and 
their minions to express themselves free- 
ly. “You can be blunt,” she would say 
“Go ahead, that’s what I'm here for 
Throughout her 13-day tour of Latin 
America and the Caribbean, Rosalynn 
Carter managed to establish a frank rap- 
port with her hosts. She achieved her 
goal of convincing top leaders that Pres- 
ident Carter wants to improve long- 


ROSALYNN GREETING BRAZILIAN KIDS 





















Even if they should override him, he 
wins.’ Democratic Senator James 
Abourezk agrees because “the Congress 
is mistakenly held in such low regard 
by the public.” 

Carter's reaction to the other bills 
is less certain. He wants lower farm price 
supports than Congress: $2.90 per bu 
of wheat, v. $3 voted by a House com- 
mittee and $3.10 by the Senate. If the 
Senate levels prevail, a veto is possible. 
and it would probably not be overrid- 
den. The $61.3 billion labor and health, 
education and welfare bill, which pro- 
vides $2.1 billion more than Carter 
wants to spend, is a closer call. If the 
President vetoes it, he will look like a 
flinthearted conservative to many lib- 
erals. The White House is divided over 
what to do. Issues Coordinator Stu Eiz- 
enstat is urging the President to sign the 
bill, but Bert Lance, the budget chief, is 


Message Home 


WALTER BENNETT 


neglected relations with Latin nations 

Like leaders of other governments 
along the tour, Venezuela’s President 
Carlos Andrés Pérez said he was “pleas- 
antly surprised” by the “extraordinary 
woman.” Brazilian officials gave their 
poised and well-briefed visitor high 
marks for her meetings with President 
Ernesto Geisel. Said one diplomat: “This 
lady knows what she’s talking about. She 
asks the right questions and has the right 
answers. There’s no fooling around.’ 
Speaking her mind, the First Lady re- 
emphasized to Geisel her husband's con- 
cern about nuclear proliferation. The 
Brazilians resent Carter’s Opposition to 
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telling him to draw the line to help con- 
trol inflation 

Rejecting these measures would 
bring still more trouble for other Carter 
proposals, notably his call for a consum- 
er protection agency and registration of 
voters on Election Day; passage of both 
seems doubtful. Farther down the road, 
Congress could sabotage the foreign aid 
bill and a Panama Canal treaty. Last 
week the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee sliced up Carter's much herald- 
ed program to ease the fuel crisis, and 
that provoked the President to publicly 
criticize Congress (see ENERGY) 

Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd 
complains that the President's energy 
program “was not thought out.” He also 
feels that Carter states lofty goals, then 
fails to follow through; that he is trying 
too much without knowing enough. As 
Byrd told TIME Correspondent Neil 
MacNeil, “He's getting good on-the-job 
training, but he has so little experience 
that there may not be time to learn 
enough.” 

While Carter's energy program is 


their plans to buy comprehensive nu- 
clear fuel facilities abroad 

Rosalynn clearly established the 
point that her husband is determined to 
make the encouragement of human 
rights a key part of his foreign policy de- 
spite the danger of exacerbating rela- 
tions with some countries. In Recife, 
Brazil, Rosalynn met with two Amer- 
ican missionaries—the Rev. Lawrence 
Rosebaugh, 42, a Roman Catholic 
priest, and Thomas Tapuano, 24, a Men- 
nonite worker—who had been jailed on 
trumped-up charges and mistreated for 
four days. “I have listened to their ex- 
perience,” she said later, “and | sym- 
pathize with them.” She added, as she 
had at all her stops, “I have a personal 
message to take back to Jimmy.” 
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A-CAR THIS LUXURIOUS DOESN'T HAVE TO COST $12,000. 


INTRODUCING CHRYSLER LEBARON. 
$5,758. AS SHOWN. 


Until now, you could often define a luxury car by its high price. 

But today, Chrysler LeBaron has established a totally new class of automobiles. 
LeBaron is a lighter, leaner Chrysler, yet luxurious in its comfort. A complete 
list of options, including genuine leather seating, rivals that of any luxury car. 

LeBaron is powered by Chrysler's most sophisticated Lean Burn Engine, 
computer controlled for smooth performance. This engine is 
standard equipment on every LeBaron. 


The list below will show you much more standard equipment. The total at the 
bottom of the list will show you how little the price of all this luxury really is. 


Whether you choose the two-door or four-door, your Chrysler dealer 
will be happy to show how little it takes to buy or lease the i oe 
Chrysler LeBaron of your choice. CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER LE BARON. THE BEGINNING OF 
ATOTALLY NEW CLASS OF AUTOMOBILES 


Four-Door LeBaron Medallion 
Base Sticker Price $5,594 
318 cu. in. V-8 Std. 
Padded Vinyl Roof Std. 
Power Steering Std. 
Power Front Disc Brakes. . . Std. 
Automatic Transmission . . . Std. 
Wire Wheel Covers $35 
Whitewall Tires $43 
Bumper Guards, Front $21 
Light Package $65 
TOTAL $5,758* 


*Sticker price, including options 


as shown. Taxes and destination " pred oe “ 
charges extra \ 
" a ' ree 9 i cay a buat 


Standard 60/40 velour seating offered Optional leather seat $208 extra. 
in LeBaron Medallion only. LeBaron Medallion only. 
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Deane Bradfield is four of the best 
insurance agents you'll ever find. 







Ken and Wanda Meyer of 
Waterloo, lowa, thought they 
had found a good insurance 
agent when they took out 
an auto policy with State 
Farm agent Deane r 
Bradfield more than ,¢ 
twenty years ago. 

But over the years, 
they’ ve changed 
their minds. 

Today they know 
Deane is actually four 
good insurance agents. 

“Since we first went to 
him, he’s handled the insur- 
ance on all our cars-I couldn't 
even guess how many,’ Ken says. 

“He helped us insure our homes while 
the kids were growing up. And after we 
moved to an apartment, Deane handled 
the renters insurance. 

“‘He’s also helped keep our life insur- 
ance program up-to-date.” 
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Like a good neighbor, State 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES Home Offices Blow 


And if they should ever 
require individual health 
coverage, Ken adds, 

. “Td certainly talk to 
§ Deane first.”” 
‘‘Whenever he 
thought we were 
underinsured or 
there were discounts 
we could take advan- 
tage of, he’s pointed 
them out to us,” 
Wanda says. “We've 
recommended Deane 
to many people because 
we know he'll treat them as 
well as he’s treated us.” 

If you want to be as well treated as Ken 
and Wanda Meyer, just check the Yellow 
Pages for the State Farm agent in your 
neighborhood. And make it a point to 
get acquainted soon. 

You'll find your State Farm agent is 
four good people to know. 





Farm is there. 
ymington, Illinois 


















Fashions: Koos Van Den Akker Couture 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 







Slimmer than the fat cigarettes men smoke. 


VIRGINIA 
SUMS 
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certainly flawed, the prickly barons on 
the Hill are chipping away at it, not in 
accordance with any underlying scheme 
or philosophy, but simply in response 
to what they conceive to be popular or 
unpopular at home and the pressures of 
various interests. Members of Congress 
have complained that Carter is all style, 
little substance; now he presents sub- 
stantive proposals, but some Democrats 
dislike them and leaders argue that he 
has sent Congress too many of them. 
At a White House meeting last week, 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill warned him: 
“Mr. President, you have given us about 
as much as we can digest. Tell us what 
your priorities are.” Carter promised 
them a “must” list within a few days. 
Leaders told him that the one “must” 
on their own long—and inflationary 
—list is a big raise in the minimum wage 
The President supports an increase from 
$2.30 to $2.50; Congress wants more. 

O'Neill is struggling to avoid vetoes 
and to keep his often unleadable troops 
in line. He pleaded with a Democrat 
who wanted to break publicly with the 
President: “Don’t do it. Don’t go that 
road. You want an appointment with 
the President? I'll call him and you have 
an appointment in the morning. We're 
being treated better than we've been in 
our life.” O'Neill and other leaders are 
trying to educate Carter in the ways of 
the Hill: whom to see to formulate pro- 
grams and get them enacted. They have 
also demonstrated that they can corral 
votes for a Carter program when they 
have to. Last week House Democrats 
brushed aside Republican amendments 
and passed the repeal of the Hatch Act, 
which forbids political activity by fed- 
eral civil service employees. 

To soothe relations, Carter invited 
groups of Congressmen to half a dozen 
White House meetings last week. He lis- 
tened attentively to their pleas, and that 
quiet Southern courtesy was sometimes 
mistaken for assent. “You hear what you 
want to hear,” notes a White House aide. 
“When it comes to the President, there’s 
a special mystique. If he listens, one is in- 
clined to think, ‘He must agree with 
me.’ ” Some who think that way stand 
to be disappointed. 

s me a 

Adding to congressional doubts were 
U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young's 
continued, compulsive indiscretions. 
Young met for a half-hour with Carter, 
who did not reprimand him. The Pres- 
ident pointed out to Cabinet members 
that Young will be a “hero to the Third 
World.” Some of Young's aides urge him 
to “think black” on all issues. The ques- 
tion is: Does he think enough? After he 
called former Presidents Ford and Nix- 
on “racists” in a Playboy interview, he 
extended the epithet posthumously to 
Presidents Kennedy, Johnson and Abe 
Lincoln. Later he explained that by 
“racism” he meant lack of sensitivity to 
other cultures, adding that “I, too, am a 
racist.” With such definitions, language 
loses all meaning. 
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CARTER IN THE SMALL WHITE HOUSE STUDY WHERE MUCH OF HIS WORK IS DONE 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Impressions of Power and Poetry 


The Cabinet Room is almost untouched from the days of Richard Nixon, his 
huge mahogany table—which he tried unsuccessfully to deduct from his income 
taxes—still the arena of crucial Executive debate. The room is a public forum. 
There is little that is personal there. 

A few steps south and one encounters Nell Yates, a secretary in those premises 
since the days of Dwight Eisenhower. Warm, efficient, knowing, she belongs there. 
Jimmy Carter must be just ahead. But the Oval Office, a stride through the curved 
door, is more a museum than the center of a man’s authority. One wonders if Car- 
ter is still intimidated by the legend of the office, or if he is determined not to live 
amid the symbols of Washington status. 

The pictures on the oval walls are from Ford’s time, most of the furniture too. 
Carter did resurrect Kennedy’s desk, but its top is thinly populated. The Bible on 
which Carter placed his hand when he took the oath rests on one corner. Harry Tru- 
man’s THE BUCK STOPS HERE sign stands beside a kicking glass donkey that was a 
present from Georgia Democrats. Near by is Admiral Rickover’s memento: “Oh, 
God, thy sea is so great and my boat is so small.” They are stage props. The man 
lives elsewhere, perhaps down the hall, beyond the small office of Personal As- 
sistant Susan Clough, the place where L.B.J. used to slurp low-calorie root beer. 

One enters Carter's study. Indeed it is his. It is small—17 ft. by 18% ft. The 
vast sweep and power of the presidency are reduced to their simplest forms. 

. 


Carter's suit coat is draped over the arm of the couch, the label up: “Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, A. Cohen & Sons, Americus, Ga.” The walls ripple with impres- 
sionism. Behind his chair is Childe Hassam’s Flag Day, and to his right another 
Hassam, Old House at Easthampton. Near the door, Niagara Falls plunges si- 
lently, a swirl of delicate blues and pinks in an oil by John Twachtman. Fronting 
the desk is a huge painting of Rosalynn and Amy from the days in the Georgia state- 
house, simple, almost ethereal. 

The room is modern. A Lanier pocket secretary is at the ready to help Carter 
sort out his days. The room is old. A replica of a flintlock made for Carter, which 
he has actually fired, hangs behind his chair. Miss Lillian’s photograph is near by, 
but not as close as a model that shows all of our nuclear missiles. A massive ship's 
clock of brass thunks out the hours and minutes, but there is also a digital time- 
piece that silently flashes the fleeting seconds. 

In its physical contents, the place does not much surpass the office of the pea- 
nut plant in Plains. There is a huge globe at the end of his desk. A couple of weeks 
after Carter became President, he suddenly began to understand that the world 
was his. He quietly walked into the Oval Office, picked up the globe and brought it 
back to the small study. It is rooted there now. On the shelves are some 50 of Car- 
ter’s favorite books, assembled at his request. The great Americans stand side by side 
—Jefferson (by Peterson) and Robert E. Lee (by Freeman) and Roosevelt (by 
Burns). That far-ranging theologian Reinhold Niebuhr has a couple of slots, and 
then there is Walter Lippmann (Public Opinion). Foote’s The Civil War: A Nar- 
rative is handy, as-are the poems of Dylan Thomas and the intellectual explo- 
rations of our times by Daniel Boorstin 

That White House study is Carter's canvas on which he notes his interests and 
his inspirations. It, too, is impressionistic, a mixture of old and new, of power and po- 
etry, the reflection of a leader not fully formed who is seeing, hearing and feeling 
the drama in front of him before fixing the outlines of his American vision. 
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SHORTLY AFTER GROUND ATTACK, A DUTCH MILITARY HELICOPTER HOVERS OVER HOSTAGE TRAIN TO PROTECT DEPARTING PASSENGERS 


HE WORL 


TERRORISTS 


The Commandos Strike at Dawn 


As dawn broke. a thick mist rolled 
across the pastureland around the Dutch 
hamlet of De Punt, enveloping the mo- 
tionless yellow train. Inside, nine jittery 
Molucean hijackers and 51 exhausted 
hostages were beginning their 20th day 
of cold fear together. a grisly endurance 
record of its kind. Ata primary school 
in the nearby village of Bovensmilde. 
four other Moluccan terrorists kept 
four schoolteachers prisoner. Deployed 
around both the train and the school 
was an estimated 2,000-man army of 
crack Dutch commando marines, a spe- 
cial squad of sharpshooters, and ar- 
mored military-police units 

It was not to be another tense day 
of stalemate. Apparently convinced that 
the terrorists were prepared to hold 
out indefinitely despite the exhausting 
psychological toll on their unwilling 
prisoners. the Dutch government de 
cided to end the hostages’ agony. In 
the most dramatic rescue operation 
since Entebbe. a Dutch military team 
mounted a commando-style dawn as 
sault on both train and school. Six of 
the 13 Moluccan terrorists and two of 
the hostages were killed. One terrorist 
two marines and nine of the prisoners 
were wounded. It was a heavy toll 
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but at least the long ordeal had end- 
ed 

The marines jumped off at 5 a.m., 
firing submachine guns as they raced to- 
ward the train, scattering panicked cat- 
tle in nearby pastures, Six Starfighter jets 
of the Royal Netherlands Air Force. 
with afterburners roaring, streaked out 
of the sky and dropped smoke bombs 
to give the troops cover. The air attack 
was meant to confuse and intimidate the 
terrorists; clearly, no strafing or bomb- 
ing was possible while the hostages were 
inside the train, TIME’s Peter Kronen- 
berg. who witnessed the operation, re- 
ported that “the howling of the planes 
was terrifying. They came back five 
times and then there was only the shoot- 
ing—then silence, then the sound of ter- 
rified people inside the train shouting, 
yelling—unbelievable 

Plastic Charges. As they charged. 
the marines concentrated much of their 
fire on the first-class front of the train, 
where the Moluccans had established 
their command post. Demolition experts 
with plastic charges blasted down the 
doors. and the marines ducked inside. 
shooting as they went. As the assault be- 
gan, 13 armored cars in nearby Bovens- 
milde started racing toward the school 


building. One of them burst through the 
main doors while three others took up 
positions around the building 

At the school, the troops used satch- 
el charges to widen the gap made by the 
armored car. causing thunderous explo- 
sions that awoke sleeping villagers and 
brought them running into the street 
Soldiers shouted, “Give up! Give up! You 
are surrounded!” Some of the onlookers 
clasped their hands in frontof their eyes. 
afraid to look at the scene of battle. Cried 
one woman: “Dear God, they're all 
dead!” One by one. the soldiers led the 
four captured Moluccans trom the build- 
ing and forced them to tie down for a 
body search. At 6 oclock the villagers 
saw teachers waving from anambulance 
bus. Realizing thal the four schoolteach- 
er hostages were sale. (Ne villagers sud- 
denly began throwing Pper streamers 
in joyous relief. 

There was little fejoicing by the 
Dutch government Looking somber 
and tired, Prime Minister Joop den Uy! 
appeared on television © explain that 
“violence prov ed necess“ly tg putan end 
to the hostage seizure” D&cause weeks of 
negotiations with (the hijackers had 
reached an impé#sse. JUStice Minister 
Andreas van Agt. “ho “ith the Prime 
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Minister headed the crisis team dealing 
with the terrorists, made his own appeal 
for understanding of the difficult deci- 
sion. “I beseech you to believe there was 
no other way,” he said at a press confer- 
ence. “We tried everything—every path 
of dialogue that there might be. we took 
it. but we found them all closed.” 

Indeed, the 13 Moluccan terrorists 

all members of leftist-radical youth 
organizations—never wavered from 
their key blackmail demands. They 
wanted the release of 21 other young 
Moluccans now in Dutch prisons for pre- 
vious acts of terrorism, safe conduct and 
a 747 jet to carry them to an undisclosed 
destination outside The Netherlands. In 
addition. they insisted that the Dutch 
government cut all links with the In- 
donesian government 

“From the beginning.” Prime Min- 
ister Den Uyl explained, “we made it 
clear there was no question of the hos- 
tages being transported somewhere else 
And the demand for safe conduct, if 
granted, is an invitation to renewed 
blackmail actions.” As for the political 
demands, Den Uyl said. “we have seen 
from earlier experience in the relation- 
ship between the Dutch society and the 
Moluccan community that the awaken- 
ing of illusions, the making of conces- 
sions, punishes itself, leading to bitter- 
ness and disappointment.” 

Reprisal Fear. Still, the impossible 
Moluccan illusion is unlikely to fade, 
even in defeat. The terrorists are chil- 
dren or grandchildren of 4,000 Moluc- 
can soldiers and their dependents who 
left their Indonesian archipelago in 1951 
out of fear of reprisals for supporting 
the Dutch against the Indonesian inde- 
pendence movement. The Moluccan ex- 
iles in The Netherlands (they now num- 
ber 40,000) cling fanatically to the 
dream of a future free “Republic of the 
South Moluccas” in the Indonesian ar- 
chipelago. Angered by the refusal of the 
Hague government to support their 
cause, seven of the young Moluccans 
now in prison hijacked a train for 13 
days in December 1975, killing three 
people. At the same time, another ter- 
rorist squad occupied the Indonesian 
consulate in Amsterdam for 15 days 

In a grim replay of that incident, 
nine young Moluccans hijacked a 
Utrecht-Groningen express train near 
De Punt on May 23, while five others 
seized the primary school at Bovens- 
milde, where there were 105 children 
and five teachers. There was no doubt 
that the Moluccans intended to terrify 
the country. The children were forced 
to the windows to chant to the waiting 
troops and parents, “Van Agt, we want 
to live!” On several occasions hostages 
were displayed outside the train with 
ropes around their necks. But after an in- 
fluenza-type epidemic broke out at the 
school, the terrorists freed all the chil- 
dren as well as one ailing teacher 

There were a few other merciful con- 
cessions to the hostages on the train 
After 13 days. the terrorists released two 
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HOSTAGES AT GRONINGEN HOSPITAL, WHERE THEY WERE TAKEN FOR MEDICAL CHECKUPS 


pregnant women, ages 25 and 31. Three 
days later they wheeled out a 46-year- 
old sailor suffering from chest pains; he 
was rushed to Groningen University’s 
intensive care unit 

Life on the train, according to the re- 
leased hostages, was indeed a deadly 
combination of high stress and boredom 
Because all the crossword puzzles had 
been completed, even the men inside the 
train began to take up embroidery to 
pass the time. One man plunged into a 
deep mental depression, and at one point 
another simply fainted, apparently from 
tension. The hijackers maintained strict 
hygiene inside the train. Every morn- 
ing blankets were hung out of the win- 
dows and beaten to remove the dust. In 
the afternoon, hostages were assigned to 
remove excrement from under the 
train’s toilet pipe and bury it in the grav- 
el of the railway bed. Brooms and clean- 
ing materials were brought in, along 
with games and a daily food delivery 
from a caterer, paid for by the govern- 
ment. Unable to take any physical ex- 
ercise, many of the hostages complained 
of constipation 

Meanwhile, the Dutch government's 
crisis team was getting nowhere in its at- 
tempts to negotiate the hostages’ release 
A government psychiatrist, Dick Muld- 








ye ) 


er, made daily contacts with the Mo- 
luccans; increasingly, he found himself 
being either mocked or scolded by the 
tough young terrorists. Two mediation 
attempts by respected leaders of the Mo- 
luccan community failed completely 
Mrs. Josephine Soumokil, 64-year-old 
widow of the resistance hero executed 
by the Indonesians, visited the train 
along with Hassan Tan, 56, a former ed- 
ucation and welfare minister in the Mo- 
luccan government in exile. Their pres- 
ence encouraged the terrorists, who 
greeted them with a minimilitary pa- 
rade. The visits proved an extra hard- 
ship to the hostages: they were forced 
to sit motionless during the two meet- 
ings, which lasted six and 4% hours re- 
spectively 

During the first two weeks of the 
drama, Dutch officials made it clear that 
their first priority was the safety of the 
hostages. As the mediation attempts col- 
lapsed and the sullen mood of Dutch 
public opinion turned to raw anger, the 
government began to change its posi- 
tion. Interior Minister Wilhelm Fried- 
rich de Gaay Fortman insisted that the 
overriding need was for “restoration of 
law and order—that’s what is No. |—if 
in any way possible, without loss of life.” 
By Friday evening the government de- 


ONLOOKERS INSPECTING THE BULLET-POCKED TRAIN CAR TAKEN BY DUTCH TROOPS 











ROADSIDE CROWD MUSTERING A CHEER FOR A BUSLOAD OF WEARY SURVIVORS EN ROUTE FROM RAID SITE TO HOSPITAL 





PRIME MINISTER JOOP DEN UYL 
An age-old dilemma. 
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cided to attack the train, after the lead- 
er of the hijackers, Max Papilaya, 24, 
refused any further contact with author- 
ities until his demands were met 
The raid was carefully planned by 
a team of army and air-force experts, 
summoned to the crisis center in The 
Hague. It was a challenging assignment 
A surprise attack on the train was dif- 
ficult because it stood in the open, sur- 
rounded by soggy pastures that would 
not carry the weight of armored cars 
Knowing that the Moluccans had infra- 
red field glasses, the operation planners 
decided to use the Starfighters to drop 
smoke bombs as cover for the marines 
and to warn the hostages that something 
was up. Valuable intelligence about the 
Moluccans’ activities came from listen- 
ing devices planted by marines who had 
crawled up to the train a few nights be- 
fore the attack. When the plan was 
ready, the troops involved carried out 
exercise attacks on a duplicate of the hi- 
jacked train at a nearby shunting yard 
As a young marine lieutenant ex- 
plained after the attack, “We had been 
following the movements of the Moluc- 
cans for three weeks and knew exactly 
where they were at night. We knew the 
Moluccans did not guard their hostages 
properly at night. The gunmen and hos- 
tages slept separately, with only an oc- 
casional guard over the prisoners. We 
stormed aboard with armor-piercing 
weapons, then shot a wall of flame to 
cut off the Moluccans from the hostages 
Everything went according to plan.” 
Besides providing smoke cover for 
the troops, the low-flying Starfighters 
were deliberately used to make the hos- 
tages seek cover on the floor—the saf- 
est place for them during a gun battle 
Authorities theorized that both victims 
a 40-year-old man from Elst and an 
Indonesian girl from Groningen who 
spent her 20th birthday on the train 
were shot when they stood up. But so 
effective were the terrifying roars of the 
jetcraft that the great majority of the 
prisoners instinctively dove for the 


ground. Summed up Air Force Major 
W.A. Blaauw: “It was a nice operation 
You must count on some casualties in 
operations like this, but they were kept 
very low, and it was a great success for 
the men who did it.” 

Not to mention those who regained 
their freedom as the result of it. One of 
them was Daan Peter Pot, 20. a civil en- 
gineering student at the Groningen tech- 
nical college, who missed his year-end 
examinations during the ordeal (his 
dean ordered him advanced anyway) 
The Moluccans, he said, had treated him 
reasonably well, and despite low mo- 
ments, morale among the passengers 
had remained surprisingly high. The 
running joke among the group, he said, 
was that their endless train “ride” must 
mean that Holland had become a huge 
country 

Rising Impatience. For Holland, 
the Moluccan problem is far from over 
Though the white sections of Bovens- 
milde were slowly returning to normal 
after the rescue operation, the Moluccan 
quarter was a ghost town. Whether out 
of anger or fear, few residents ventured 
out of their homes—and those who did 
often drove with helmets and billy clubs 
Following a minor auto accident involv- 
ing young Dutchmen and Moluccan 
youths, police had to intervene to keep 
the dispute from turning into a brawl 
Sensing rising Dutch impatience with 
the cause of the Moluccan exiles, Prime 
Minister Den Uyl promised he would 
place a ban on rifle-drill and knife-fight 
training for several paramilitary Moluc 
can groups. He also pleaded with his fel 
low countrymen not to take revenge on 
the Moluccan community as a whole 
“The Moluccan problem is not a color 
problem,” Den Uyl said. “It is a prob- 
lem of history and ideals.” Yet the Dutch 
government was clearly caught in an 
age-old dilemma, which officials openly 
acknowledged. Justice Minister Van 
Agt. in the course of one press confer- 
ence, said it all. “To reward terror.” he 
said. was lo “invite renewed terror 
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FLANKED BY ROYAL FAMILY MEMBERS, THE QUEEN & PRINCE PHILIP WAVE FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE BALCONY 


BRITAIN 


Jubilee Bash for the Liz They Love 


It was, said Prince Philip 
excuse for a party.” 

And what a party it was. In a spon- 
taneous outburst of powerful feelings 
millions of Britons last week celebrated 
the Silver Jubilee of Elizabeth II, who 
for the past 25 years has been “by the 
Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and of Her other Realms and Territo- 
ries, Queen, Head of the Common- 
wealth, Defender of the Faith.” Despite 
cool weather and gray, overcast skies 
that occasionally exploded in rain 
storms, it was a week of exuberant fes- 
tivity, offering the kind of stately pag 
eantry that no other nation in the world 
can equal. Silver trumpets blared fan- 
fares, batteries of cannon fired mulligun 
salutes,, Union Jacks bedecked homes 
and shops throughout Britain 

Hilltop Fires. Cynics dismissed the 
Jubilee as an exercise in irrelevance at 
best and a needless extravagance at 
worst. A fairer view was that Britons 

in a mood for a holiday from such irk- 
some problems as inflation, unemploy- 
ment, trade-union troubles and political 
woes—genuinely wanted to pay affec 


a good 


tionate tribute to a gracious lady who 


has been a symbol of stability, humane 


decency and traditional values during 


one of her nation’s most difficult quarter- 
centuries 
The week of festivities*® began at 


Windsor Castle. As a crowd of more 
than 200,000 looked on, Elizabeth ig- 
nited a 35-ft.-high bonfire atop a hill 


near the ancient casue. Within minutes 


101 more hilltop fires were flaring from 


one end of the British Isles to the other 


Technically, the Jubilee should have been cel 
ebrated on Feb. 6. the date on which she ascend 
ed the throne following the d - 
George VI. But Buckingham Palace deci 





the country, to say nothing of tourists. would er 


joy the fesuvities more in June than during 


It was a reminder of a difficult moment 
in the reign of her namesake and an 
cestor, Elizabeth I; similar fires had been 
set in 1588 to warn the country of the ap- 
proaching Spanish Armada 

The day after the bonfire, there was 
a regal procession from Buckingham 
Palace to St. Paul’s Cathedral for a sol- 
emn thanksgiving service, followed by 
a lavish banquet at nearby Guildhall 
By midmorning, men, women and chil 
dren were standing 20 deep along the 
tree-lined mall that links the palace with 
Admiralty Arch. At 10:25 a.m., a car- 
riage procession of members of the royal 
family clattered through the King’s 
Door in the Royal Quadrangle, accom- 
panied by a mounted escort of the Blues 
and Royals cavalry regiment. Princess 


Anne (expecting her first child in No- 
vember) and her husband Captain Mark 
Phillips led the procession, followed by 
Princess Margaret and her two chil 
dren* and Princess Alice, Duchess of 
Gloucester, 75, Elizabeth's aunt. Then 
came the other royals: the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, Princess Alexandra 
Prince Michael of Kent, Queen Eliza- 
beth the Queen Mother accompanied by 
her daughter's younger sons, Prince An- 
drew, 17, and Prince Edward, 13 

At 10:42, following an honor guard 
of half a dozen elite units, the gilded 
state coach rumbled out of the Palace 
Her estranged husband Lord Snowdon traveled 


to St. Pa ur and sat a discreet eight rows be 


hind the royal family during the service 
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SIGNS OF JUBILEE IN HAMMERSMITH 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SURROUNDED BY ADMIRING SUBJECTS AT WINDSOR BONFIRE LIGHTING 
“An example of service untiringly done, of duty faithfully fulfilled. 


Gate, drawn by eight grand Windsor 
grays, each guided by a walking groom 
in gold-trimmed scarlet uniform. Inside 
the coach (originally built for George 
Ill more than 200 years ago) was the 
Queen, wearing the rose-pink dress with 
matching coat and hat she wore when 
she opened the Olympics in Canada last 
year. She looked subdued and pensive 
Beside her was her husband Prince Phil 
ip, the Duke of Edinburgh, resplendent 
in the dress uniform of an Admiral of 
the Fleet. Riding directly behind the 
state coach—and ahead of such quaint- 
ly titled assistants to the household as 
the Master of the Horse, the Crown 
Equerry and the Silver Stick in Waiting 
came Prince Charles, in the ceremo 
nial scarlet-tunic uniform of colonel-in 
chief of the Welsh Guards. An inexpert 
equestrian, the heir to the throne later 
evoked the day’s first broad smile from 
his mother when he required help tn dis 
mounting outside St. Paul's. Later 
Charles confided that it had been a mar- 
velous day: “At least I didn’t fall off my 
horse 
At the steps of St. Paul's, the Queen 
was greeted with a fanfare by the House- 


FLAG-WAVING SPECTATORS STAKE OUT CHOICE VIEWING SPOT ALONG PROCESSION ROUTE 


hold Cavalry’s trumpeters and wel- 
comed by the Lord Mayor of London 
who was carrying his pearl sword 
Throughout the 50-minute thanksgiving 
service, the Queen listened attentively 
She seemed moved as the Most Rev 
Donald Coggan, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, proclaimed: “Our nation and 
Commonwealth have been blessed be 
yond measure by having at their heart 
an example of service untiringly done 
of duty faithfully fulfilled and of a home 
life stable and wonderfully happy.” Af 
ter His Grace pronounced the blessing 
the 2,700 invited guests, including 33 of. 
ficials of Commonwealth countr vho 
were in London for their eight-day con 
ference, rose and robustly sang God Save 
the Queen. As voices, organ and silver 
trumpets rose in a crescendo, Elizabeth 
seemed near tears 

Melted Reserve. Outside the ca 
thedral. the Queen’s reserve melted as 
she engaged in one of her periodic 
walkabouts” to meet her subjects. For 
35 minutes she strolled slowly toward 
Guildhall, joking and chatting with 
spectators, many of whom had been in 
wait all night for a chance to see 
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SEARS ROADHANDLER: 





It had to outperform a legend 


before it could be called 
Sears best steel-belted radial. 


Sears original steel-belted 
radial tire proved its toughness 
and excellence by racking class 
wins in the famous Baja event. 

It was the beginning of a 
legend ...and a challenge to de- 
velop an even better tire. A tire 
that was better than the tire that 
beat the Baja. To outperform 





— a 

its famous predecessor, the 
original Sears steel-belted radial, 
they couldn’t make a tougher 
tire,so they made it better. 
Better in the areas of handling, 
braking and ride. 





In the vitally important area 
of wet cornering, Sears 
RoadHandler demonstrated its 
superiority under controlled 
laboratory conditions. 
RoadHandler’s bigger 
“footprint” allowed more 








Next, the same tires tackled 
the Pony Express route ofa 
tar acpeen Century ago. 
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on ‘ Two thousand miles, from 


Missouri to California. More 


Sears Steel- than half of it over rugged, 


Belted Radial. 


The tire that trackless country. 
beat the Baja, After 42,000 miles without 
Sears original. any tire failure, Sears 


RoadHandlers faced the most 
critical test of all. Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 
109. A test for new tires. 
Sears 
RoadHandler, 
13% wider 
tread. 10% 
deeper tread 
(at center). 
Extra tread 
row. 





, These Sears RoadHandlers 

2 not only passed, they exceeded 

BD 7 Chon # fot every government requirement 
— for strength, heat resistance 

and bead unseating (keeping 

the tire on the rim in hard 

turns.) 

Add it all up...and it’s 
hardly surprising that Sears 
RoadHandler is Sears 
best steel-belted radial. 


water to travel along the 
grooves instead of between the 
tire surface and the wet road. 
This helps prevent 
hydroplaning (skidding ona 
thin film of water). In fact, 
laboratory tests demonstrated 
Sears RoadHandler to be 
superior in just about every 
area of traction. if 

To demonstrate the S 
performance of this newer ears 
tire, Sears put the RoadHandler 
through the mill. 

First, five gruelling weeks of 


ity 
day and night driving 40,000 "STRAIGHT TALK, GOOD VALUES 
miles over every kind of road. AND SATISFACTION.’ 


> SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., 1977 


Tire and Auto Centers 
and Catalog. 
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Eaton Update: 


1 Payoff at the truck stop 


Responding to the urgent need for 
better fuel economy, the diesel 
engine manufacturers have de- 
veloped high torque engines that 
produce performance and 
economy when geared to run at 
low rom 

And we have developed a new se- 
ries of Eaton" axles and Fuller 
transmissions designed to team 
with and take full advantage of 
these engines 

How much payoff? Fleets are re- 
porting fuel savings up to 10% in 
many cases 


2 Cutting the cost of 
moving things around 


Eaton's response to the growing 
need for improved efficiency in 
materials handling has been the 
introduction of 23 new Yale”® lift 
truck models in the last two years 


This has made our line of industrial 
trucks the most up-to-date, as well 
as the broadest in the industry 


For more than 50 years Eaton has 
been the leader in what is now the 
fastest growing segment of the 
market—electric lift trucks. We stay 
ahead by anticipating the chang- 
ing needs of various industries 
where materials handling can ac 
count for as much as 40% of man- 
ufacturing or processing costs 


3 The differential of the 
future, on and off the road 


Eaton's locking differential is a 
significant advance in drive-train 
engineering. When a drive whee 
starts to slip, it locks up smoothly 
and completely to provide sub- 
stantially more traction than a lim- 
ited slip unit. Employing gears 
rather than clutch plates, it elimi- 
nates a wear problem and oper- 
ates quietly with no take-up clunk 
And it can only lock up under 20 
mph; above that speed it runs like 





an open differential for safe high- 
way driving 

An Eaton exclusive, the locking dif- 
ferential is already available on 
light trucks ....and has an exciting 
future in passenger Cars, too 
Eaton's close relationship with the 
automotive industry goes back 
more than 65 years—and today 
the average American car con- 
tains over 200 Eaton-manufac 
tured parts. Through our in-depth 
engineering staff, we anticipate 
and respond to the changing 
needs of the automobile and truck 
markets. Eaton Corporation 

100 Erieview Plaza, Cleveland 
Ohio 44114 
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ng Lights; 8 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 


NEW L&M LONG LIGHTS 





LOWER IN “TAR” THAN 





ALL LEADING LONGS! 


LONG CIGARETTE WITH 100% VIRGIN TOBACCO 
WINS “TAR” COMPARISON AGAINST BIGGEST SELLERS“ 


COMPARE YOUR 
LONG CIGARETTE 


MG 
TAR 


L&MLONGLIGHTS 8 
Winston Longs 19 

Benson & Hedges 100s_ 18 
Marlboro 100s_ 18 

Pall Mall Gold 100s 19 
Kent Deluxe Length 18 
Tareyton 100s 16 

Viceroy SuperLongs 18 
Silva Thins 100s_ 17 


Virginia Slims 16 
Merit 100s 12 
Vantage Longs 11 





REAL TASTE. 
ONLY 6 MG. "TAR.’ 





New L&M Long Lights yield only 8 mg. “tar’- 
less than all leading longs. You get a big taste 

advantage, too. New L&M Long Lights are the 
only long cigarettes made with just the tender | 







“filet”of 100% virgin all-leaf ee | ee 
= ee 
tobacco. a ia 
And there's no wait- ‘ 
— : ; FI 
ing for taste from this long CIGARET fg 


cigarette. The exclusive 
Flavor Tube” filter 
delivers full 
“filet” flavor 
from the very 
first puff. 
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Warning: The Surgeon Ge Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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ELIZABETH, FLANKED BY PHILIP & PRINCE CHARLES, AT TROOPING OF COLORS 
After the party is over, a return to Britain’s grim reality. 


her. Elizabeth appeared to pay partic- 
ular attention to black and brown faces 
in the crowd, One little girl pressed a 
bouquet of violets into her hands; other 
subjects shouted, “We love you, Liz!” 

In Guildhall, Elizabeth lunched 
(salmon. filet steak and melon, accom- 
panied by hock and red Burgundy) with 
some 650 carefully chosen guests—the 
Commonwealth officials, representa- 
tives of foreign countries (Washington's 
envoys: President Carter's son Chip and 
Chip's wife Caron) and British politi- 
cal. commercial and cultural dignitaries 
In her brief remarks, the Queen poi- 
gnantly recalled that “when I was 21 | 
pledged my life to the service of our peo- 
ple. and I asked for God's help to make 
good that vow. Although that vow was 
made in my salad days when I was green 
in judgment, I do not regret nor retract 
one word of it.” 

Conga Line. From Guildhall, Eliz- 
abeth and Philip returned to the pal- 
ace, riding this time in an open carriage 
There she and her family appeared on 
the balcony and waved to the roaring 
crowd. During the rest of the week the 
Queen’s activities were a bit more re- 
laxed. She gave a dinner for the Com- 
monwealth’s representatives, cruised 
leisurely up the Thames and watched a 
massive display of fireworks. On Satur- 
day the Queen, riding side-saddle, closed 
the Jubilee with the Trooping of the Col- 
or ceremony on Horse Guards Parade 

Although Elizabeth was the center 
of the celebration, the Jubilee’s festiv- 
ities were not limited to her. Through- 
out the country Britons organized street 
paruies, OX roasts, raffles, puppet shows 
and picnics. In London alone, there 
were 4,000 street parties. On Hammer- 
smith’s Daffodil Street. for example. 
the semidetached brick houses of this 
lower-middle-class neighborhood were 
decorated with portraits of the Queen 
and festooned with balloons and bunt- 
ing. In the working class's East End. a 
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banner proudly proclaimed JUBILEE 
STREET OK FOR LIZ, while in wealthy 
Kensington. a bobby—sporting two 
Union Jacks in his helmet—led a con- 
ga line of 300 residents, including four 
Tory M.P.s and a handful of diplomats 

The Jubilee inspired, inevitably, its 
share of schlock. Among the overpriced 
jubiliana being hawked in London were 
necklaces. beer mugs. T shirts, jeans, egg 
timers, shopping bags, ashtrays and 
thermometers. One London sex shop of- 
fered a matching bra-and-panties set, 
boldly emblazoned with the Queen's 
state coach and horses. Two British 
breweries offered pub customers a brace 
of special celebration brews: Queen’s Ale 
and Silver Jubilee Ale 

A few spoilsports tried to dampen 
the Jubilee spirits—with scant success 
Dustmen in Hammersmith. who had 
originally demanded $58 in extra pay 
to clean up post-Jubilee litter, eventually 
settled for $17, The Socialist Workers 
Party managed to sell some badges urg- 
ing STUFF THE JUBILEE, and the Move- 
ment Against a Monarchy claimed great 
success in its sale of auto bumper stick- 
ers proclaiming ROT ALL RULERS. But 
an anti-Jubilee rally in London attract- 
ed a grand audience of eight 

A bizarre threat by Ugandan Dic- 
tator Idi Amin to upstage the Jubilee 
by crashing the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence, which opened last week, never ma- 
terialized. Amin had been advised that 
his presence would be “inappropriate 
because of his regime’s brutal tyranny 
Then Radio Uganda suddenly an- 
nounced that Amin was on his way to 
London, setting off a flurry of rumors 
that his plane was circling various air- 
ports in Europe looking for a place to 
land. It turned out to be a hoax: Big 
Daddy never left Uganda at all 

The striking lack of antimonarchist 
sentiment was perhaps the most impres- 
sive tribute to Elizabeth’s quarter-cen- 
tury reign. The vast majority of her sub- 


jects clearly appreciate the 


THE WORLD 


manner in 
which she has fulfilled her unique con- 
stitutional role: embodying the nation’s 
unity, providing historical continuity, 
standing above party strife and class di- 
visions. “We yearn for symbols of na- 
tional unity.” wrote Tory Elder States- 
man Lord Hailsham in the Sunday 
Telegraph. “The Americans have their 
Constitution and flag. In addition to our 
flag. we have our Queen.” Nonetheless 
as Hailsham told TiMe London Bureau 
Chief Herman Nickel, he fears that the 
institution of the monarchy remains 
“yulnerable to a bad monarch” and that 
even a good Queen like Elizabeth “can- 
not serve as a court of appeal against 
the follies of democracy.” For that rea- 
son, he now feels that Britain also needs 
a written constitution and a bill of rights 
Some critics maintain that the monar- 
chy may be an obstacle to such reform 
because the existence of the ancient in- 
stitution gives too much legitimacy to 
tradition 

Secret Papers. Whatever the mer- 
its of the debate about the monarch’s 
value, Elizabeth has worked hard at her 
job—traveling. appearing constantly at 
ceremonial openings. carefully studying 
the secret government papers in the red 
“boxes” (leather dispatch cases) that fol- 
low her wherever she goes. The seven 
Prime Ministers who have served her 
have attested to her impressive grasp of 
state affairs. Despite the rigid order of 
palace life, she has tried in small ways 
to make the monarchy a bit more mod- 
ern socially—with her walkabouts, for 
example, or by substituting relatively 
egalitarian garden parties for the strat- 
ified debutante balls of old 

Political Writer John Grigg. once a 
harsh critic of the monarchy. who now 
feels that Elizabeth “is to be hailed as 
an unquestionably good Queen,” told 
TIME that he was “almost moved to 
tears” by her stroll from St. Paul's to 
Guildhall last week. “Until quite recent- 
ly.” Grigg noted, “the stuffier kind of 
monarchists felt that the Queen couldn't 
behave in an informal manner without 
demeaning herself, But in fact itenhanc- 
es her. Not only can she do it, but she 
clearly enjoys doing it.” 

Despite her success as a sovereign. 
Elizabeth II has not presided over a new 
Elizabethan age—for which her sub- 
jects, perhaps unrealistically, hoped 
when she ascended the throne. While 
living standards in general have risen al- 
most 70% during her reign, a large part 
of these gains has been purchased by 
mortgaging the future through the 
amassing of a huge foreign debt (al- 
though the North Sea oil is beginning to 
change the economic picture). Indeed. 
the past quarter-century has witnessed 
enfeeblement and decline—the end of 
an empire, the shrinking value of the 
pound sterling. near stagnation of a for- 
merly innovative economy. It is this 
grim reality that the Jubilee briefly ban- 
ished. But it will still be there to chal- 
lenge Britons when their party is over 
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TURKEY 


Harmony Time for a Poet-Warrior 


About the last thing that Turkey 
needed was another ineffectual coalition 
government. But that is what Turkey 
may get. 

It had been an_ extraordinarily 
bloody two-month campaign in which 
50 people died—36 of them in a May 
Day rally in Istanbul's principal square 
(TIME, May 16). In the end, 15.3 mil- 
lion voters went to the polls last week 
and chose another electoral standoff. 
The left-of-center Republican People's 
Party of urbane. hawk-nosed Bilent 
Ecevit, 52, which had been out of pow- 
er since 1974, won 213 seats—13 short 
of a majority in the 450-member Na- 
tional Assembly. The conservative Jus- 


BULENT ECEVIT ADDRESSING MASS RALLY IN IZMIR JUST BEFORE TURKISH ELECTION 


riodic political disorders but by raging 
inflation (annual rate: 25%). Turkey has 
been straining to transform itself into a 
modern industrial state along Western 
lines, but the direction has yet to be de- 
termined. Demirel favors a traditional 
free-enterprise approach: Ecevit, al- 
though no Marxist, believes in a labor- 
oriented, guided economy with healthy 
dollops of social welfare. 

Domestic issues loomed larger than 
foreign policy ones in the campaign, but 
the indecisive outcome has serious im- 
plications for the entire eastern Med- 
iterranean and the NATO alliance, Tur- 
key and Greece have come close to war 
in recent years over oil rights in the Ae- 





Another electoral standoff with serious implications. 


lice Party of incumbent Prime Minister 
Sileyman Demirel, 53, won 189 seats 
and has an outside chance of staying in 
office if Ecevit cannot form a govern- 
ment. With a salute to “people’s power,” 
a smiling Ecevit declared himself “ready 
and willing to accept the responsibility 
of forming a government.” Demirel, 
though, refused to concede. “I do not ac- 
cept defeat,” he growled, “because there 
is no winner.” The two leaders hate each 
other, and throughout the ugly cam- 
paign, each of the rival parties accused 
the other of crimes ranging from anar- 
chy to thievery 

Healthy Dollops. Both leaders had 
hoped to get an absolute majority, there- 
by ending a seven-year period in which 
Turkey has been misruled by a succes- 
sion of unstable coalitions, most of them 
led by military puppets or the durable. 
conservative Demirel. Internally, the 
country has been ravaged not only by pe- 
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gean. They are sull locked in a bitter dis- 
pute over Cyprus, which has been a di- 
vided island since Turkish troops 
invaded it in 1974. Ecevit became “the 
hero of Cyprus” to his people by order- 
ing the invasion (ostensibly to protect 
the Turkish-Cypriot minority). Yet 
many Greeks had hoped that he would 
win a respectable mandate. They figured 
that Ecevit, as a hawk on the Cyprus 
issue with proven credentials, could risk 
negotiations with Prime Minister Con- 
stantine Caramanlis—and concessions 

more easily than Demirel. The 
Greeks’ hope now is that the military 
will nudge the two big parties into a gov- 
ernment of national unity. but Turks 
consider this unlikely. 

Ecevit was clearly not about to seek 
that kind of accommodation with Dem- 
irel on his own. He is a poet-warrior 
who studied social psychology and Mid- 
dle Eastern history at Harvard and 





THE WORLD 


wrote the words to his own campaign 
song, Harmony (sample verse: “Cloud to 
the sky, rain to the cloud, soil to the 
rain, how well in harmony”). After a 
huge celebratory party at the R.P.P.’s 
yellow stucco headquarters on Ankara’s 
Farabi Street (once home of the Turk- 
ish intelligence agency), he plunged into 
talks to see whether he could form an ef- 
fective government. His goal: getting 
promises either of abstention or of di- 
rect support from scattered indepen- 
dents and defectors from other parties. 
By week’s end Ecevit had corralled five 
maverick votes and was conducting an 
“underground” search for more to ham- 
mer together a minority government 
The alternative was a coalition with the 
National Salvation Party (24 seats), 
which Demirel was forced to take into 
the current government. The N.S.P 
leader is Necmettin Erbakan, 51. a smug 
hard-liner who insists that Turkey made 
a “concession” on Cyprus by not occu- 
pying the entire island. Commented Jus- 
tice Party Deputy Nuri Bayar with a 
bitter smile: “We could wind up in a 
tug of war over a politician that neither 
side wants. That's the Oriental side of 
Turkish politics.” 

Some US. diplomats predicted that 
Ecevit, who despises Erbakan’s erratic 
ways and irresponsible politics. might 
accept the Salvationists as allies, but 
then ignore them. Washington is uncer- 
tain about what an Ecevit government 
will mean for still strained Turkish-U.S 
relations. Meeting newsmen last week, 
Ecevit warned that the continuation of 
a Congress-imposed embargo on mili- 
tary aid to Turkey will have “certain in- 
evitable impacts on lour] contribution 
to the collective security system.” He 
spoke vaguely of forming a new “na- 
tional defense concept” that “need not 
be in conflict with our membership in 
NATO.” Ecevit did not spell it out, but 
he seemed to be indicating that Turkey 
could play a lesser military role in NATO 
and could reduce its dependence on U.S 
arms by shopping elsewhere 

Legal Communists. Assuming that 
he can round up those vital 13 votes, 
Ecevit will initially devote most of his 
energies to domestic matters. His first 
priorities, he said, would be restoring 
law-and-order and patching up the ail- 
ing economy. He intends to push for 
wage restraints, less generous commod- 
ity subsidies and increased export pro- 
duction. As for his law-and-order prom- 
ises, Ecevit raised a few eyebrows by 
saying that he planned to legalize Tur- 
key’s small Communist Party (perhaps 
2,000 members) by introducing legis- 
lation to repeal penal-code provisions 
that outlaw “class struggle.” He also 
promised to seek a political amnesty, 
“since we don’t accept the principle of 
crimes of opinion.” Ecevit carefully ex- 
empted crimes of violence, however 
He is aware that many of the 250 left- 
ist criminals in Turkish prisons are there 
not for what they thought. but for ri- 
oting, arson and murder 
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“Monta 2+2 


Get a little road magic. 


You have a choice. Chevy Monza Coupe or 2+2 Hatchback. Two different looks, one simple 
fact: Monzas are for people who know that driving is still America’s greatest outdoor sport. 
Whether you’re a gymkhana expert or a long-distance commuter, Monza available 
equipment includes everything you need for the kind of performance you want: 5.0-litre, 2-bbl. 
V8, Chevy F41 sport suspension with rear stabilizer, aluminum wheels, four-speed stick or 
Turbo Hydra-matic, full center console, sport steering wheel, sport equipment and sport 


front end—and a lot more. 
You’ve waited long enough for a little road magic. Now you can have it, straight from 
g ; £g 
your Chevy dealer. Monza Coupe or Monza 2+2. Your choice. 








Chevrolet 


: ZAS by Chevrolet. 









Get the color 
right away...and right! 
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Imagine. Now you not only get the color right away, you get 
color by Kodak. Bright and vivid, crisp and clear. In pictures that 
come to life—in minutes—right before your eyes. 

If you're using the motorized Kodak EK6 instant camera, the 
picture emerges automatically, If youre shooting with the EK4 
camera or The Handle” Kodak's brand-new lowest-priced instant 
camera, a few turns of a little crank will deliver a clean, dry print 
smoothly into your hand. Every print is protected by a textured 
Satinluxe™ finish. 

All three cameras are easy-to-load, and feature automatic 
exposure control and electronic shutter. 

Prices start at less than $40, See your photo dealer for a 
complete demonstration. 


Price is subject fo change without notice. Not nly Kodak instant print film (PR.10) 


Kodak instant Qi 


cameras and film ke : 





DIPLOMACY 


Danger: Eurocommunism 


Henry Kissinger last week came back into public view with 
guns blazing. His target: Eurocommunism 

The Communist Party of Italy, which gained 34% of the 
vote in national elections a year ago, now holds a virtual veto 
over government programs in parliament. In France, another 
Communist party and its strong Socialist ally could well win a ma- 
jority in next March’s parliamentary elections. In Portugal and 
Spain, the Communists are fighting to increase their influence 
There is a growing view among intellectuals, journalists and some 
politicians on both sides of the Atlantic that: 1) the U.S. cannot 
do anything to stop these trends and should not try; 2) the trends 
are not necessarily bad because Eurocommunists are different. 
representing a needed and probably democratic opposition to 
worn-out governments; and 3) nothing much would change if a 
few Communists join Western European Cabinets 

Kissinger blasted all these assumptions as delusions, in one 
of the most eloquent and closely reasoned speeches of his career 
Speaking at a conference on Italy and Eurocommunism at the 
Woodrow Wilson International Center in Washington. he ts- 
sued a powerful warning—intended as much for the Carter Ad- 
ministration and European leaders as for his audience of busi- 
nessmen and scholars. “The accession of executive power [by 
these Communist parties!" would 1) be a massive change in Eu- 
ropean politics; 2) have basic consequences for the structure of 
the postwar world and for the Western alliance; and 3) alter 
the prospects for security and progress for all free nations 


he former Secretary of State questioned the conventional 

wisdom that the Eurocommunist parties are independent 

of Moscow. Not so, he implied, except on nonessential mat 
ters. Moreover, he suggested that the degree of independence 
from Moscow is less important than the basic nature of Com 
munism. Said Kissinger: “We are entitled to certain skepticism 
about the sincerity of declarations of independence which co- 
incide so precisely with electoral self-interest. One need not be a 
cynic to wonder at the decision of the French Communists, tra- 
ditionally perhaps the most Stalinist party in Europe, to renounce 
the Soviet concept of dictatorship of the proletariat without a sin- 
gle dissenting vole among 1,700 delegates, as they did at their 
party congress in February 1976, when all previous party con- 
gresses had endorsed the same dictatorship of the proletariat by 
a similar unanimous vote of 1,700 to nothing.” 

Communist parties have always had as their guiding princi- 
ple the right of a minority to seize power as “the vanguard of the 
working class” and impose its will on the rest of the population 
How then, Kissinger asked, can one take at face value the recent 
declarations of the French, Spanish and Italian Communist par- 
ies that they intend to work within a framework of political plu- 
ralism? After all, he pointed out, French Party Boss George Mar- 
chais has listed Bulgaria, Poland and East Germany as countries 
having a “pluralistic” party system. In a devastating passage. Kis- 
singer cited a series of quotes to the same effect from East Eu- 
ropean Communist leaders, uttered during the late “40s. Hun- 
garian Communist Leader Erno Gero, for example, observed in 
1944 that “the Communist Party does not approve of the idea of 
a one-party system. Let the other parties operate and organize 
as well.” In 1945 the East German Communist Party promised 
‘a parliamentary democratic republic with full democratic rights 
and liberties.” Marchais speaks of “socialism in the colors of 
France.” but in 1938, Kissinger noted, George Orwell described 
French Communist strategy as “marching behind the Tricolor. 

Once in power, Kissinger asked in effect, could the Commu- 
nists ever allow “the democratic process to reverse” the situation? 
True, Communists got out of the French and Italian governments 
after World War II. But that was when their pares were very 
much weaker and the democratic forces very much stronger. And 
the stern Leninist principle of “democratic centralism™ guides the 
internal structure of all Communist parties. “Only in Western Eu- 
rope and the United States are there still illusions about the na 
ture of Communist parties. In Eastern Europe. boredom, intellec- 
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tual emptiness, inefficiency and stultifying bureaucracy have been 
obvious for decades.” 

The U.S, Government deals with Communist regimes in the 
Soviet Union, China and Eastern Europe. Why then can it not 
learn to deal with Communist parties in Western Europe? Kis- 
singer's answer: “There is a crucial difference between managing 
conflict with adversaries and maintaining an alliance among 
friends.” The character of that alliance—which has a moral base 
in a heritage of shared convictions about principles of democracy. 
individual liberty and the rule of law—would become “confused 
to the American people” if some NATO members had Communist 
governments. “The moral and political basis for our present troop 
deployment in Europe” would be undermined. Inevitably there 
would be “significant divergences on foreign policy between Eu- 
rope and the U.S.” Although the Communists pay lip service to 
NATO, their participation in Western European governments 
would weaken NATO's military strength, force a change in ils se- 
curity practices, turn it by default into a largely German-Amer 
ican alliance, threaten the balance of power between East and 
West and undermine European unity 

Powerfully, Kissinger explored some of the deeper reasons for 
Communism’s present gains. “In the end,” he said, “the Commu- 
nist parties find their opportunities less in their inherent strength 
than in the demoralization, division or disorganization of their op- 
ponents; they succeed only when the democratic system seems un- 
able to solve the social problems of the day. when the center does 
not hold and societies become polarized.” Violence, such as that 
currently tormenting Italy, drives many to support Communism 
in desperation. Ticking off some of the basic causes of Commu- 
nist gains, Kissinger noted: “A relativist age debunks authority 
and puts nothing in its place as an organizing principle of society 
Massive impersonal bureaucracy disillusions the citizen with the 
responsiveness of his government. Intellectuals condemn society 
for materialism when it is prosperous and for injustice when it 
fails to ensure prosperity.” 


hat should the US. do? Kissinger conceded that 

whether or not the Communist parties enter govern- 

ment is a matter for the voters of Europe to decide. But 
he also argued that America can encourage democratic forces in 
the West by recognizing the problems if Communists come to 
power and by not giving the impression, “through ostentatious as 
sociation or consultation with Communist leaders.” that “we con 
sider Communist success a foregone conclusion.” This is not the 
case, he said, although “United States hesitation and ambiguity 
can contribute to the impression” that it is and feed “the myth of 
[the Communists’] inevitability.” He argued strongly against the 
position that an active U.S. policy of discouraging Europeans 
from voting Communist would be counterproductive. “I believe 
the opposite to be true,” he said. “I consider it important that Eu- 
rope know of America’s interest and concern. If the United States 
has a responsibility to encourage political freedom throughout the 
world. we surely have a duty to leave no doubt about our convic- 
lions on an issue that is so central to the future of the Western al- 
liance and therefore to the future of democracy 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Damn the Doctors—and Washington 


Oregon State Senator Ken Jernstedt 
insists that the contest involves a trea- 
sured principle: “We want to maintain 
our freedom of choice.” Florida State 
Representative Robert McKnight sums 
up the issue bluntly: “Stay the hell out 
of my business.” With victory, argues 
California State Senator William Camp- 
bell, “our society will be a little bit freer.” 

These legislators are in the front 
ranks of a coast-to-coast uprising that 
has welded together an unusual alliance 
of right-wing civil libertarians and left- 
wing civil rightists, nut-nibbling food 
faddists and humanitarians groping for 
a way to relieve suffering. The crusade 
is the dark side of the mounting anti- 
Washington tide, a movement against 
Government interference in citizens’ 
lives that involves states’ rights, freedom 
of the individual and the fundamental 
subject of people's health. The question 
Should state legislatures. make an end 
run around federal bureaucrats and le- 
galize the use of drugs that the Food 
and Drug Administration has banned 
or not yet approved? They are Laetrile. 
an unproved anticancer nostrum, dime- 
thyl sulfoxide (DMSO), Gerovital and 
saccharin 

Federal Disapproval. So far, sev- 
en states—Alaska, Arizona, Florida. In- 
diana, Nevada, Texas and Washington 
—have legalized Laetrile: Delaware 
New Hampshire and Oklahoma will 
join them as soon as their Governors 
sign authorizing bills or let them become 
law without their signatures. Similar leg- 
islation is pending in twelve states and 
will probably be revived in seven oth- 
ers when their legislatures reconvene 
In addition, Nevada has approved 
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the manufacture and sale of Gerovital 
Oregon has legalized DMSO and soon 
may approve saccharin, which has al- 
ready been okayed by Indiana. (Appar- 
ently heeding FDA warnings that sac- 
charin may cause cancer. legislators in 
Arizona and Nevada rejected bills to le- 
galize the sweetener.) 

The rush to approve the drugs has 
overwhelmed objections by the FDA. 
which, since the 1962 thalidomide scare, 
has been required by law to license only 
substances that are scientifically proved 
to be effective as well as safe. But the 
FDA can control only drugs that cross 
state lines; the states are free to license 
those that are manufactured and used 
within their boundaries in spite of fed- 
eral disapproval. In fighting against the 
drugs. federal health officials have suf- 
fered from their loss of some public re- 
spect following the false swine-flu scare 
and the FDA's proposed restrictions on 
the sale of saccharin. The agency acted 
after the laboratory rats which were fed 
huge quantities of the substance then de- 
veloped cancer 

The state-by-state movement to le- 
galize drugs of questionable value has 
chiefly involved Laetrile, which is al- 
ready being used illicitly by tens of thou- 
sands of American cancer sufferers. The 
substance is smuggled into the US.. 
mainly from Mexico. No reputable stud- 
ies have found evidence to support 
claims that the drug cures or prevents 
cancer (TIME. May 23). Its use is op- 
posed by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Frank Rauscher, Amer- 
ican Cancer Society senior vice 
president for research. insists: “We 
know doggone well that Laetrile doesn't 
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work.” But backers put their faith in 
tales of miracle apricot-pit cures and re- 
fuse to be dissuaded. Many are impa- 
tient with the pace of cancer research 
and suspect that doctors and the drug in- 
dustry are more interested in profits 
than cures. The median cost of conven- 
tional cancer treatment, including sur- 
gery, radiation and chemotherapy. is 
about $19,000 per patient; Laetrile goes 
for $1 a capsule and about $10 a shot 

Although some urban liberals are 
working to legalize Laetrile, the cam- 
paign is led by the Committee for Free- 
dom of Choice in Cancer Therapy, based 
in Los Altos. Calif.. which is dominated 
by right-wingers, including members of 
the John Birch Society. Well-financed 
and well-organized, the group claims to 
have 25,000 members. including a few 
Communists, meeting in 450 local com- 
mittees across the country 

Bumper Stickers. To whip up en- 
thusiasm for the bills, supporters hay 
packed committee hearings and state 
house galleries with vocal supporters, 
many of whom are elderly. In Wichita, 
Kans.. Virginia Wilson held a Laetrile 
taste-in at her home, featuring fresh 
fruits, lima beans. beets and carrots. 
which proponents claim are rich in the 
substance. She also showed a 45-min- 
ute pro-Laetrile film called World With- 
out Cancer. At the Illinois state house, 
some 300 Laetrile backers passed out 
blue-and-white bumper stickers that 
read: LAETRILE WORKS! YOU BET YOUR 
LIFE. In Massachusetts, supporters de- 
livered to the legislature 40 shopping 
bags stuffed with more than 12.000 pleas 
for legalization of the drug 

Many of the bills’ sponsors are can- 
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‘Enriched Flavor tobacco seen as major factor 


in unprece 


dented smoker move to low tar. 





Since its introduction, 
MERIT has become one of the 
most popular new cigarettes in 
twenty years 

A popularity largely 
responsible for a significant 
growth in low tar smoking 

The reason: ‘Enriched 
Flavor’ tobacco Toba co that 
delivers extra flavor without 
the usual corresponding 
increase In tar 

The kind of flavor smokers 
can switch to—and stick with 

Here are the Caste-test results 
which show why smokers are 
switching to MERIT. If you 
smoke, you'll be interested 
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Kings: 8 mg:'tar,’ 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec’76 
100’s: 12 mg:tar;’0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 








| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
| That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








Tests Prove Taste 

MERIT and MERIT 100's 
were both tested against a 
number of higher tar cigarettes 
The results proved conclusively 
that ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco 
does boost taste without the 
usual increase in tar 

Overall, smokers reported 
they liked the taste of by th 
MERIT and MERIT 100's as 
much as the taste of the higher 
tar cigarettes tested 

Cigarettes having up to 60% 
more tar! 

Only one cigarette has 
‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco 

And you can taste it 
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cer sufferers or relatives of patients, and 
fervently believe in Laetrile. New Jer- 
sey Assemblyman John Gregorio, whose 
father has cancer and whose mother and 
two uncles died from it. takes regular 
doses of the drug 

The arguments are often strength- 
ened by the testimony of cancer victims 
who claim they have been helped by the 
substance. In Texas, explains anti-Lae- 
trile Lobbyist Ace Pickens, “legislators 
said, ‘Oh hell, if it doesn’t do them any 
harm and if it gives them any hope, why 
not let them have it?’ Otherwise, says 
Arizona State Representative Herb Ev- 
erett, “we are making criminals out of 
those who want to use Laetrile.” Most 
potent of all has been the plea that peo- 
ple who are dying from cancer should 
be free to try even worthless cures. The 
New York Jimes agrees, and California 
Governor Jerry Brown believes that 
people should be allowed to ingest 
anything that has not been proved to 
be harmful 

Talking Suicide. One of the forces 
driving the movement is a growing dis- 
trust of doctors. The onslaught caught 
many medical associations by surprise 
Convinced that the Ma§Ssachusetts bill 
would die quickly. the state chapter of 
the American Cancer Society did not 
even bother to testify at a hearing on 
the proposal. Only a dietitian spoke 
against the bill at a hearing in Arizona 
Medical societies in Oregon and Lou- 
isiana ducked the Issue 

Most doctors are horrified at the 
prospect of their patients demanding 
Laetrile. New York Psychiatrist Samuel 
Klagsbrun told an FDA hearing: “The 
sad part about it is that for an individ- 
ual to leave orthodox treatment ts to 
choose to leave their only real chance 
for survival. It is suicide we're talking 
about.” The FDA has cases of women 
with cervical cancer who refused sur- 
gery, Which has a 65“ cure rate, in favor 
of taking Laetrile, and died. Similar 
cases are cited by Harvard Neurosur- 






geon H. Thomas Ballantine, a past pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. He calls Laetrile “pure quackery.” 
Says Illinois State Representative Eu- 
genia Chapman: “Persons victimized by 
cancer should not be twice victimized.” 

Making up for lost time, the FDA is 
busily assembling all of the evidence 
against Laetrile. To strengthen the case, 
the National Cancer Institute is consid- 
ering testing the drug on cancer patients 
FDA Commissioner Donald Kennedy 
has organized a team of four experts to 
fly off at a moment's notice to testify be- 
fore state legislatures. In addition, says 
Richard Merrill, FDA chief counsel: “We 
are likely to be more aggressive in en- 
lightening the general public.” The 
agency's lawyers are preparing to mount 
court challenges against the sale or pro- 
duction of Laetrile under the new state 


laws. They believe that they can win if 


the bottles, labels or anything else em- 
ployed in making or selling the drug 
crosses a state line 

But no one has yet obtained a li- 
cense to manufacture or distribute Lae- 
trile in any state. For one thing, some 
state health authorities seem ready to 
drag their feet on issuing permits. Ar- 
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izona Health Services Director Suzanne 
Dandoy predicts a long delay because 
her staff lacks the expertise and research 
data needed to set guidelines. Says 
Thomas Caton, executive director of Or- 
egon’s state board of pharmacy: “We 
have to do some study to define purity 
and dose levels.” 

Scarce Apricots. Moreover, back- 
ers have not yet figured out how to man- 
ufacture the drug legally in some states 

even if there were enough demand to 
make production  profitable—without 
crossing a state line. Indiana, for in- 
stance, has few apricot trees. But the 
state has plenty of peach trees, so pro- 
ponents are giving some thought to pro- 
ducing the drug from peach pits 

Even if production does begin in the 
states that have legalized Laetrile, most 
doctors will probably refuse to prescribe 
it for their patients. The Texas Medical 
Association has already urged its mem- 
bers not to use Laetrile, and other state 
medical groups are expected to follow 
suit. The drug would be left in the hands 
of the same quacks and medical mav- 
ericks who have been promoting it for 
years—and who are slowly beginning to 
win their battle, state by state 
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SACCHARIN. Afler laboratory 


Australia 
Canada and some European and South 
American countries, but it can be used 


GEROVITAL, a compound based on 
trade 
Gerovital is sold in 
several European countries as a foun 
tain-of-youth drug. The FDA has banned 
it because it has been proved neither safe 


that consumed enormous amounts of it 
developed cancer, the FDA proposed 
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that purportedly reduces bruises and in- 
flammation, eases pain and relieves ills 
from bursitis to cold sores. Doctors com- 
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banning saccharin from commercially 
prepared foods and beverages but allow- 
ing its sale as a nonprescription drug 





Freedom of Choice and Apricot Pits 


In one of his chronic outbursts against doctors. Mark Twain 
once complained that the “insane,” monopolistic American med- 
ical system was “an infamous thing. a crime against a free man’s 
right to choose his own assassin.” Twain's fulmination is now 
being echoed by contemporary opponents of the medical estab- 
lishment, Championing Laetrile. their painless apricot-pit pan- 
acea, they are insisting that Americans should be allowed a “free- 
dom of choice” to pick their own cancer therapy 

It is a clever—indeed beguiling—battle cry. It again evokes 
nostalgic memories of a simpler. more ruggedly individualistic 
and freer America, where citizens relied less on Government 
and were in turn less encumbered by it—paying fewer taxes. 
able to build on their property without restriction. allowed to 
bear whatever firearms they wished. The crusade also has a ba- 
sically humanistic ring. For all the progress in the war against 
cancer, medicine's advances have seemed agonizingly slow to 
many people, especially to this killer diseases victims and their 
desperate families. Finally, the Government's fervent opposi- 
tion to Laetrile, barring it even to the terminally ill, seems not 
only cruel but fundamentally contradictory. The nimblest Wash- 
ington lawyers find it difficult to rationalize a ban on a sub- 
stance that, in reasonable quantities, apparently can do no di- 
rect harm, while at the same time the Government permits the 
sale of a known carcinogen (cigarettes) and may soon revoke its 
ban on a suspected carcinogen (saccharin). Says the Food and 
Drug Administration’s chief counsel, Richard Merrill: “It is hard 
to provide an appealing rebuttal in this case.” 

In fact, Laetrilemania seems to be only one facet of a broad- 
er rebellion. The signs of revolt are everywhere—from the re- 
fusal of motorists to buckle their seat belts to the fascination 
with occult healing. Some feminists insist on teaching them- 
selves how to perform their own gynecological examinations in 
order to regain control, as they put it, of their own bodies from 
the male-dominated medical profession. Vastly different ideol- 
ogies may be at play, but these grievances express a common dis- 
content with officially proclaimed wisdom about public health 
Though he himself is suffering from cancer (and refuses to take 
Laetrile), Dr. Franz Ingelfinger, the witty editor of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, has said it well: “Forbidden fruits are 
mighty tasty. and especially to those who hope that a bite will 
be life-giving.” 





TESTING DRUG IN WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL LAB 
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So why not throw in the sponge on Laetrile? The FDA could 
run a few tests on the alleged wonder drug to assure itself of its 
basic innocuousness. slap a Surgeon General-type warning on it 
(“The Government has determined that Laetrile. alias vitamin 
B-17. can do nothing for your health”), and let it loose in the mar- 
ketplace. along with such other pharmaceutical miracles as cold 
tablets. skin creams and vaginal deodorants. Under the Gov- 
ernment’s nodding supervision, the purity of the product might 
then be assured. the flourishing black market in Laetrile—which 
has netted some of its pushers millions of dollars—would finally 
be broken, and the nostrum could be given despairing patients be- 
yond all hope of conventional medicine 

Unfortunately, as innocent as such a solution may seem. it is 
filled with as many perils as, well. a 19th century medicine man’s 
wagon. In the case of cancer. quack remedies involve more than 
bustled ladies sipping alcohol-laced Lydia Pinkham’s compound 
or husky baldpates rubbing themselves with hair-growth oil. They 
are a cruel hoax that distracts cancer patients from possibly ef- 
fective therapy. Even if it were accompanied by a caveat, an 
FDA stamp of approval for Laetrile would draw still more can- 
cer patients away from conventional treatment—with disastrous 
consequences. Says Dr. Vincent DeVita. director of cancer treat- 
ment at the National Cancer Institute (NCI): “Hardly a day goes 
by now that I don’t hear of a case of a patient dying after leav- 
ing accepted treatment and taking Laetrile.” 

. 

Of course, it is conceivable that the medical establishment 
may be wrong about Laetrile. History is filled with examples of 
medical shortsightedness. In the early 18th century. the Rev. Cot- 
ton Mather, of all people. was accused by Boston doctors of in- 
terfering with the “all-wise providence of God almighty” by rec- 
ommending inoculation against smallpox. Louis Pasteur evoked 
the fury of medical savants with his germ theory of disease 
Even in our own day, medical ideas change as often as skirt 
lengths. Until recently. U.S, doctors almost always insisted on re- 
moving the breast when cancer occurred there. Now, under pres- 
sure from women horrified by the prospect of such mutilation, 
they are finally beginning to restrain their scalpels and try al- 
ternatives, notably radiation therapy. that have long been fa- 
vored by European doctors. Similarly. many doctors are now 
having second thoughts about the value of hysterectomies. which 
are about as common as tonsillectomies 

Sull, the growing grass-roots movement may soon force the 
Government's hand. NCI's acting director, Dr. Guy Newell, has 
already indicated that his agency may. in spite of the absence of 
any positive animal data—a prerequisite in the case of all other 
purported anticancer drugs—undertake a clinical test of Lae- 
trile on humans. something it has steadfastly refused to do 
Though he still considers Laetrile “an out-and-out fraud.” De- 
Vita allows that “testing it may be more ethical, more beneficial 
and less harmful to the public than what is happening now.” 

Possibly. as Ingelfinger suggests, a public trial supervised by 
a collaboration of doctors and laymen might do more to bury Lae- 
trile than all the official debunking. It would perhaps help re- 
pair the badly strained bond between medicine and the Amer- 
ican people. Yet a too easy acquiescence by the FDA could. like 
any strong medication, produce unwanted and even dangerous 
side effects. By letting individuals use Laetrile. regardless of its 
value. the Government would be abrogating its traditional re- 
sponsibilities to protect the national well-being. It could also fan 
the already widespread public suspicion of contemporary med- 
icine and indeed of scientific expertise generally. However jus- 
tified such suspicions may occasionally be, the notion of setting 
lay judgment and emotions against the best advice of science rais- 
es disturbing questions. Above all. the benefits of a public test 
must be weighed against the dangers of false hopes raised and 
sound treatments ignored Frederic Golden 
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“A HASSLE-FREE VACATION 
AT HOLIDAY INN. 
NOW THAT’S A VACATION?’ 


“When we are on our 
vacation, we don't want a 
care in the world. A vaca- 
tion should be a vacation. 
So, it’s good to know that 


at Holiday Inn® the only sur- 


prises we'll get will be good 
ones, 


“THE PRICE IS RIGHT.” 


“Everyone is so cour 
teous at Holiday Inn. Every- 
thing always seems to be 
perfect. The price is right. 
The kids are free.” Even the 
parking’s free. 

“We've read about 
Holiday Inn setting high 
standards. Hassle-free stan 
dards. And we know they 
work. All we ever do at 
Holiday Inn is have a good 
time. 

“Take, for instance, the 
free color television. The 
reds are red. The blues are 
blue. And the greens are 
green. Just like home. 


so is the service. 


Joseph Sobol, Montreal, Canada 


“Holiday Inn is always 
at the top of our vacation 
list. We know we can leave 
our hassles behind us. And 
that’s a great start for any 
vacation.” 


“Children under 12 always stay free 
with their parents at all Holiday 
Inns. And now, at over 1.250 par 
ticipating Holiday Inns, Teens 
stay Free when they share their 
parents’ room, and the two person, 
two-bed rate is paid 


THE GREENS ARE GREEN.” 

“When my wife and I 
want to go out, I know our 
kids can stay at the Inn. 
Holiday Inn will get us a sit- 
ter. | get the feeling Holiday 
Inn is looking out for us. 

“I can really unwind at 
Holiday Inn. The pool is 
free. (But they should 
charge admission to see 
me dive.) 

“Another thing | like 
about Holiday Inn is the 
restaurant. It always seems 
to be open when we're 
hungry The food is good, 


AT EVERY HOLIDAY INN, 
THE BEST SURPRISE IS 
NO SURPRISE: 


= “THE POOLS FREE:BUT THEY 
= SHOULD CHARGE ADMISSION TO SEE ME DIVE.” 














BROOKE HAYWARD PONDERING THE ROLLER-COASTER RELATIONSHIP IN HER NEXT BOOK 


“Tt will be a love-hate story about a 
cowboy and a naive, well-brought-up 
Eastern girl who had a passion for each 
other,” says Brooke Hayward, 39, em- 
phasizing the past tense of the verb. The 
story she describes will be told in her 
next book, a sequel to Haywire, the best- 
selling memoir of her childhood. This 
time the focus will be on Brooke's 
stormy, eight-year marriage to Actor- 
Director Dennis Hopper, which ended in 
1969. As for Hopper’s creative activities 
of late, he was sitting for a portrait by a 
longtime friend, Artist Andy Warhol, and 
working on a screenplay of a William 
Burroughs novel, Junkie. His collabora- 
tor on the screenplay is Satirist Terry 
Southern, who is also collaborating with 
Hopper on his autobiography. His life 
with Brooke, says Hopper, 41, will be 
no more than a “peripheral part” of the 
work 

. 

The S on Barbra Streisand’s T shirt 
does not stand for self-effacing. It ad- 
vertises her latest record album, Super- 
man. In one of the songs. Dont Believe 
What You Read, La Streisand puts jour- 
nalists in their place with a flex of her 
mighty vocal cords. It seems that a Los 
Angeles columnist got it wrong in claim- 
ing that Barbra allows her pet birds to 
fly freely indoors at home, dropping “lit- 
tle messages” all over the place. Barbra 
was very peeved at the report. she says 
in a rambling set of liner notes. Accord- 
ingly, she set to work with Songwriters 
Ron Nagle and Scot Matthews on a 
number that “would accommodate my 


BARBRA FEELING SOMEWHAT SUPER 


WARHOL PONDERING HIS BUDDY HOPPER 


feelings about this kind of ‘pull-the- 
wool-over-the-eyes-of-the-public jour- 
nalism.” As for the rest of the Super- 
man album, what can Barbra say? Only 
this: “Clark Kent, eat your heart out!” 

. 

Deep in the cellar and rife with dis- 
gruntled stars angry at Board Chairman 
M. Donald Grant's tight contracts, the 
New York Mets made popular player 
Joe Torre their manager and immedi- 
ately got red hot. winning seven of nine 
games. Can they repeat their Cinderella 
performance of 1969 and become world 
champs? Unlikely. But Torre. 36. who 


TORRE WORKING MAGIC ON THE METS 





—— 





nes 


practices self-hypnosis “to eliminate the 
negative in my approach to life.” has 
his team thinking positive and feeling 
loved. “The key to the game is being re- 
laxed,” he says. Coach Willie Mays has 
a simple explanation for Torre’s instant 
success: “He treats his players like men, 
not schoolboys.” 
a 

There were British, American, 
French, Swedish and Israeli warplanes, 
a Soviet SST and even a new Polish crop 
duster, a jet that can fly only 100 m.p.h 
But the star of Paris’ biennial Air Show 
was Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 70, whose 
husband Charles touched down at Le 
Bourget airport 50 years ago at the end 
of his epic transaUantic flight. With her 
son Scott, she made an appearance for 
the dedication of a memorial to Lindy 
Displaying a delicate sense of the ap- 
propriate, Transportation Secretary 
Brock Adams, in attendance to open the 
U.S. pavilion at the show, gallantly 
passed his ceremonial scissors to Mrs 
Lindbergh. French President Valery 
Giscard d'Estaing also paid his respects 
Mrs. Lindbergh won over everyone with 
a graceful tribute to pioneering French 
aviators, including Charles Nungesser 
and Francois Coli, who disappeared at 
sea on a transatlantic flight in 1927. Said 
she: “It takes as much courage to have 
tried and failed as it does to have tried 
and succeeded.’ 

s 

Jane Fonda is at rope's end in her lat- 
est movie, Comes a Horseman Wild and 
Free, now filming in Colorado. She plays 
a small rancher who pools her resourc- 
es with neighboring Landowner James 
Caan to fight off greedy Cattle Baron 


COWPUNCHER JANE FONDA ROPIN’ A CALF ON THE SET 


Jason Robards and a passe! of 
oil companies lusting after their 
range land. Caan had little trou 
ble with his cowpuncher part: 
riding rodeo happens to be a 
hobby of his. Fonda knew how 
to ride horseback, but tossing a 
lasso properly took practice 
—about 20 hours’ worth. After 
one unsuccessful roping attempt, 
the not-so-delicate Fonda dis- 
played a natural ability at free- 
style cursing. Said an admiring 
Caan: “Now you're talking like 
a real cowboy!” 
a 
It is a delight to play some- 
thing very far away from one’s 
self.” says Roddy McDowall 
and by that standard he must 
be well nigh delirious with plea- 
sure. The actor, 48, takes the 
part of an 80-year-old gypsy ma- 
triarch in Rabbit Test, a loopy 
feminist-tinged film that is co- 
authored and directed by Stand 
Up Comic Joan Rivers. It is the 
story of a bashful night-school 
English teacher (Billy Crystal) 
who falls in love with a gypsy 
girl. Then the hero discovers, courtesy 
of McDowall’s tea-bag reading, that he 
is pregnant, Whatever else can be said 
about Roddy as a crone, it is an evo- 
lutionary step upward from his most no- 
table role: that of a superintelligent 
chimp in the sci-fi Planet of the Apes 
epics 
. 
Whichever of the gods was assigned 
to fairway patrol had a special smile 
saved up for Gerald R. Ford last week 





RODDY MCDOWALL AGING DISGRACEFULLY 


Playing in the pro-am event at the 
Danny Thomas Memphis Classic. the 
former President smacked a five-iron 
in the general direction of the par- 
three, 167-yd. fifth hole. As his Secret 
Service bodyguards goggled in amaze- 
ment, Ford’s deftly hit ball landed a 
couple of hops away from the cup and 
then rolled right in. It was his first 
hole in one. Alas, Ford's team did not 
manage to win the event; they finished 
fifth in a field of 52 


JERRY FORD SHOOTIN’ FOR AN ACE ON THE COURSE 
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ANITA BRYANT & HUSBAND GETTING GLAD ELECTION TIDINGS 





‘Enough! Enough! Enough!’ 


Resplendent in a powder-blue dress 
her red hair immaculately coiffed, the 
woman of the hour flashed a dazzling 


smile of triumph The ‘normal ma- 
jority’ have said. “Enough! Enough! 
Enough!” Singer Anita Bryant told 


cheering supporters and newsmen in 
Miami Beach. “Tonight, the laws of God 
and the cultural values of men have been 
vindicated.” By a smashing 2-to-1 ma- 
jority. the voters of Dade County had 
just endorsed Bryant's fervent crusade 
for the repeal of an ordinance outlaw- 
ing discrimination against homosexuals 
in housing. unemployment and _ public 
accommodations. To celebrate their vic- 
tory in last week’s referendum. Bryant 
and Husband Bob Green smooched for 
newsmen. Said he: “This is what het- 
erosexuals do, fellows 

Bitter Fight. So ended the emotion- 
laden fight over a local statute that 
had become the focus of the homosexual 
rights struggle nationwide. The battle 
to repudiate the county’s lawmakers 
was involved. Bryant's Save Our Chil 
dren, Inc. rallied some 3,000 volunteers. 
who rang bells. sent out mailings 
manned phones and chauffeured the 
elderly to the polls. The association 
won the support of a key conservative 
rabbi. fundamentalist: Protestant 
gymen and Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Coleman F. Carroll. who wrote 
an anli-statute message that was read 
to the faithful at Masses. In addition, 
the local TV stations. the Miami News 
and the Miami /lerald opposed the 
ordinance 

Leading the crusade, Bryant argued 
that the statute condoned homosexual- 
ity. which she claimed was against God's 
law. The mother of four children. Bry- 
ant scored most heavily when she 


cler- 
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claimed that the ordinance would force 
principals to hire homosexual teachers 
who could lead their pupils astray 

In conservative, middle-class neigh- 
borhoods, in fundamentalist communi- 
lies and in the family-oriented Cuban 
sections. Bryant and her legions pressed 
their fight in more graphic terms. She 
told a gathering of Cubans. “It would 
break my heart if Miami would become 
another Sodom and Gomorrah and you 
would have to leave again.” Full-page 
newspaper ads bought by the association 
suggested that an epidemic of child por 
nography might result if the voters ap 
proved the ordinance 

Miami's homosexual activists—who 
organized well themselves—also over- 
dramatized their case. Some gays al- 
tached pink triangles to their clothes 
reminiscent of the yellow star that Jews 
were forced to wear in Hitler's Germa- 
ny. This tactic backfired badly 

In essence, the gay rights leaders 
failed to convince the voters that defense 
of the ordinance was a human rights 
issue that needed legal protection 
Admitted Attorney Marshall Harris, a 
pro-ordinance Democratic Party activ- 
ist: “Most people saw it as a vote on 
moral decline. life-style and permissive- 
ness—not human rights.” 

At election-night rallies in the fash- 
ionable Fontainebleau and Dupont 
Plaza hotels, gay leaders were defiant 
and angry in defeat. Some homosexuals 
hugged and kissed in front of the cam- 
eras. One of the leaders was Leonard 
Matlovich, a Viet Nam War hero and 
the former Air Force sergeant who de 
liberately provoked a discharge in 1975 
to challenge the service's right to dis- 
miss a man for homosexuality (TIME 
cover, Sept. 8. 1975) Matlovich led a 





GAY RIGHTS LOSERS CONSOLE EACH OTHER IN DEFEAT 





crowd of followers singing a version of 
We Shall Overcome and launched into 


Anita Bryant's favorite tune, Bartle 
Hymn of the Republic 

Many gay leaders claimed that Bry- 

ant had united them for the first time 

the battle, they said. was “the Selma 
of the movement.” Sergeant Matlovich 
however, warned that “stormy Umes are 
ahead. | fear repression. Some gays are 
going to have to be prepared to make 
sacrifices—even die.” 

Across the country, gay communi- 
lies responded to the Miami defeat with 
angry marches. In San Francisco, 5,000 
activists staged a noisy. impromptu 
three-hour parade downtown after hear 
ing of the loss. In Chicago, about 175 
men and women held a candlelight vig- 
il at midnight. In New York, hundreds 
of homosexuals marched through 
Greenwich Village for two straight 
nights shouting “Gay rights now!” On 
both evenings. former Congresswoman 
Bella Abzug. who is running for mayor 
calmed the crowds. Abzug. who supports 
the movement. urged the demonstrators 
to go home and get some rest: “Its a 
long fight. You have to continue fight 
ing tomorrow and the next day.” 

New Vigor. Gay activists plan to 
press their drive for full civil rights with 
new vigor, posing complex legal and 
moral problems for the courts and law- 
makers. So far, the loss seems to have 
had no effect on a bill breezing through 
the liberal Massachusetts legislature 
that would outlaw discrimination 
against gays in public employment. If 
enacted the measure would be the first 
such state law in the nation, In Wash 
ington, Congressman Edward Koch 
who represents Greenwich Village. has 
rounded up 38 sponsors for a federal gay 
violently with cis 
and save the 


In 1965 state troopers clashed 
il rights marchers in Selma, Ala 
black rights crusade a rallying ery 
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THE SEXES 


rights bill, but is skeptical of its pros- 
pects. Last week's vote didn’t help. Says 
Koch: “Congress will not take action be- 
fore cities and counties throughout 
America enact legislation.” 

Anita Bryant and her troops. mean 
lume. are preparing to broaden their 
Save Our Children movement beyond 
Miami. Bryant is weighing the possibil- 
ity of opening a Washington office for 
her crusade and may barnstorm the 
country lo oppose gay rights ordinances 


The special fear and loathing of ho- 
mosexuals in American society has var 
ious psychological causes, but much of 
the discrimination they suffer is firmly 
abetted by the legal system 

In many ways the Bill of Rights was 
designed to protect minorities from the 
tyranny of the majority. But no clause 
in the U.S. Constitution guarantees any 
special safeguards to persons attracted 
to their Own sex; gays are usually de- 
pendent entirely on protection supplied 
by legislatures or granted by changes in 
public mores. Even the embattled Equal 
Rights Amendment, if approved, would 
protect only against discrimination by 
sex, not sexual preference. And as 
last week’s Miami referendum demon- 
strates, gaining popular approval for 
gay-rights-equality laws promises to be 
a long, perhaps impossible fight 

. 

Much of Western opposition to ho- 
mosexuality is based on Judeo-Christian 
teachings. particularly biblical prohibi- 
tions (“Thou shalt not lie with mankind 
as with womankind; it is an abomina- 
tion”). Laws based strictly on religious 
injunctions are unconstitutional unless 
they serve a compelling secular purpose 
In the case of antihomosexual statutes, 
the social goals are vague and difficult 
(Oo pinpoint but real to most people. Some 
law writers say such statutes preserve 
the American family concept. Others 
Suggest that they guarantee continued 
propagation of the species. Still others 


Not Yet Equal Under the Law 


At week's end 28 members of the 
board of directors of the National Gay 
Task Force. representing a number of 
homosexual organizations throughout 
the country, met in New York City to 
plot a nationwide Strategy. Activists in 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York 
New Orleans. Houston and San Antonio 
were ready to picket Bryant if she 
turned up 

An unpleasant indication of what 
could lie ahead for the singer occurred 






say the goal is discouragement of pro- 
miscuity. or the adherence to a philo 
sophical-moralistic notion of “correct 
conduct. Whatever the underlying so- 
cial good—and the law has not artic- 
ulated it well—the courts have gener- 
ally divined it and upheld the laws 

But is society any more justified in 
discriminating against gays than it is in 
showing bigotry toward blacks? After 
all. some psychologists believe a man has 
no more control over his sexual pref- 
erences than a black has choice of his 
skin color, And gays. notes Attorney 
Walter Barnett in his book Sexual Free- 
dom and the Constitution, “are human 
beings who suffer from their niggerdom 
as much as any black man ever did, even 
more so.” With the rise of gay militan- 
cy, at least 38 communities (but no 
states) have adopted laws prohibiting 
discrimination in jobs or housing or pub- 
lic accommodations. A total of 18 states 
have removed felony strictures for all 
sexual acts between consenting adults 
—laws usually aimed at homosexuals 

The major problem with the theory 
that being gay is like being black is that 
most psychologists believe homosexual- 
ity is conditioned, not congenital. The 
prominence of gay “role models” like 
public school teachers could arguably in- 
fluence youth to experiment with homo- 
sexual practices or give vent to repressed 
gay tendencies 

In recent years homosexual advo- 
cates have taken heart from a series of 


BELLA ABZUG TALKING TO GAY RIGHTS DEMONSTRATORS IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 














































the day after her victory in Miami when 
she appeared in a religious crusade in 
Norfolk, Va. Some 100 gay righters 
hooted with derision and noisily left af- 
ter she read biblical passages that con- 
demned homosexuals as sinners. Bryant 
wept with frustration. She urged the ho- 
mosexuals to repent, saying that she too 
had been a sinner, but was saved by the 
grace of God. Clearly, neither side was 
prepared to listen to—let alone heed 
—the other 





U.S. Supreme Court decisions establish- 
ing a constitutional right of privacy in 
many circumstances. The court has used 
the new right. nowhere specifically men- 
tioned in the Constitution, to void laws 
restricting the sale of contraceptives, 
prohibiting possession of obscene ma- 
terial in the home and outlawing abor- 
uons. Even so, the court is obviously in 
no mood to extend privacy rights to sex- 
ual deviants. particularly homosexuals 
Fourteen months ago, without even 
bothering to hear formal arguments, the 
court voted 6 to 3 to affirm a decision up- 
holding Virginia’s antisodomy statute 
. 

A major legislative breakthrough for 
gay rights also seems unlikely. When- 
ever the matter is brought to a well-pub- 
licized popular vote, it usually is defeat- 
ed. Legislative easing of sodomy statutes 
has invariably been camouflaged as part 
of overall criminal-code reform; when 
the topic has been discussed on its own, 
so-called antideviancy laws have been 
retained or even strengthened. Ironical- 
ly, those statutes are usually worded to 
prohibit “deviant” acts (such as fellatio 
and cunnilingus) by heterosexuals as 
well, even though various sex surveys 
show that perhaps 80°% ofall U.S. adults 
have indulged in at least one of these 
practices 

Considering all these obstacles, the 
gays have made remarkable advances. A 
consensus has now emerged that homo- 
sexuals should not be discriminated 
against in housing, many jobs and pub- 
lic accommodations. In the end, homo- 
sexuals are likely to get full rights only 
when—and if—the public perceives that 
they are no threat to that part of society's 
established value system that is rooted in 
heterosexuality. The battle for equal 
treatment must be won in the hearts and 
minds of the American people 

Most Americans today would prob- 
ably agree with John Stuart Mill that 
the only limit on a man’s pursuit of hap- 
piness should be that his actions must 
not hurt others. Most citizens do not care 
what gays do in private (arrests for con- 
sensual bedroom activities are exceed- 
ingly rare), but draw the line at voicing 
outright approval. fearing that some- 
how, some way. the acceptance of ho- 
mosexuality would hurt society. Not 
being sure of the possible dangers 
Americans prefer to be safe 
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Seattle Slew Gallops to a Coronation 


Belmont Park race track. a sprawl- 
ing oasis of green and gentle silence just 
half an hour from Times Square. has 
been Seattle Slew’s home since he was 
broken, and its winner's circle is famil- 
iar ground. There he won the first race 
he entered. a six-furlong sprint. His daz- 
ling 9%-length victory in the Cham- 
pagne Stakes last fall—bettering Secre- 
tariat’s time in the premier race for two 
year-olds—earned him the Eclipse 
Award as the season's best juvenile colt 
From a barn on the Belmont backside 
he trained for his victories in the Ken- 
tucky Derby and Preakness. On the eve 
of the Belmont Stakes. the final jewel in 
the Triple Crown. Owner Mickey Tay- 
lor said: “This is our gym. Slew has the 
home-court advantage.” Last week Se- 
attle Slew galloped around his gym and 
came home breezing. the tenth winner 
of the Triple Crown and the first un- 
defeated Crown Champion in American 
racing history 

Racing Royalty. Slew’s four-length 
win in the mud was dominating, almost 
daunting. His pace on the off-track was 
5% seconds slower than Secretariat's 
stakes record, but the win was electric in 
its ease: Slew loped over the 1/4-mile 
course as if he were putting in a leisurely 
workout. He broke cleanly from the 
gate, and was headed only for a few sec- 
onds as the field sorted itself out for the 
grucling Belmont distance. When the 
call for the first quarter-mile came, he 
was rating gently on the lead. relaxed 
and running smoothly. From then on, he 
coasted, flicking away in turn brief chal- 
lenges from Spirit Level, Run Dusty Run 
and Sanhedrin. It was a hand-ride all the 
way for the big dark bay. Jockey Jean 
Cruguet tapped him twice with an un 
cocked whip in the stretch, looked for 
contenders over first one shoulder. then 
the other and, 20 yards from the finish 
stood up in the saddle. He went past the 
wire with his whip held triumphantly 
aloft 

Seattle Slew thus entered a small en- 
closure of racing royalty that includes 
Gallant Fox, War Admiral, Count Fleet 
Citation. Secretariat. And with a partic 
ular distinction: alone among the Triple 
Crown winners, Seattle Slew has a per- 
fect record. The Belmont Stakes was his 
ninth trip to the starting gate and his 
ninth run to the wire as a winner. In the 
week before the Belmont, there was lit- 
Ue doubt among backstretchers that Se- 
attle Slew would complete his sweep 
Secretariat Owner Penny Tweedy 
Ringquist, whose Spirit Level took his 
shot at Slew and lost, said: “Seattle Slew 
is head and shoulders above every other 
horse his age. He has speed, courage 
luck and endurance. And he has been 
brilliantly trained 
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Trainer Billy Turner prepared Seat- 
tle Slew for the Triple Crown quest with 
a cool deliberation that caused more sec- 
ond-guessing than usual along the back 
stretch. He purposely raced him little 
harnessing his show of speed to guard 
against the fatal misstep that stalks the 
big. fragile-legged thoroughbreds. Slew’s 
schedule was matched with equally un- 
demanding workouts. Horsemen were 
quick to point out that he was slightly 
‘short’—not in peak form—for the 
Kentucky Derby. After that race, Cru- 
guet dawdled briefly up the track before 
riding into the winner's circle, because 
Slew was winded. Said the jockey, “I 
didn't want him panting there like some 
cheap horse. 

But Turner's gentle methods have 
made Slew, a natural front runner, into 
a sound horse who “rates kindly.” or 


can tolerate another horse in front of 


him—at least for a while. Unlike Bold 
Forbes. last year’s speedball, he ts ame- 
nable to racing tactics. His scanty 
schedule contrasts with Majestic Prince 
who in 1969 also came to the Belmont 
unbeaten, but was a raced-out, exhaust 
ed horse. In a punishing run with Arts 
and Letters, Majestic Prince placed sec- 
ond; sore-legged and spent. he never 
raced again. Turner. Owners Karen 
and Mickey Taylor. and Veterinarian 
Jim and Sally Hill determined that 
the same fate would not befall Seattle 
Slew 





Exactly how good ts the new champ 
and how does he compare with colts of 
memory fresh and dim? His light racing 
experience somewhat handicaps judg- 
ment, as does the lack of first-class com 
petition. He has seldom shown the 
scorching times of Secretariat. nor does 
he appear to have Big Red's hunger for 
the killer win, as in Secretariat's unfor- 
geltable 31-length victory in the Bel- 
mont. Slew seems content to put out 
enough to win and no more 

Rich Reward. Seattle Slew will take 
a few months off. In the fall, fans and 
handicappers should have a chance to 
judge his greatness when he goes back to 
work at Belmont in the rich handicap 
and weight-for-age races like the Wood 
ward and the Jockey Club Gold Cup 
There is a good possibility of a dream 
race against Forego, the seven-year-old 
gelding that has been Horse of the Year 
for the past three years and is—unless 
Slew can beat him—the best horse now 
running, If Slew stays sound, his owners 
insist, they will race him next year as 
well. If they persevere, the decision to 
race as a four-year-old is a bold one. The 
Taylors and Hills have turned down 
stud-syndication offers ranging as high 
as $14 million: the premiums on Slew’s 
$3.5 million insurance policy run a huge 
$2.000 per week. Those arg heady figures 
fora colt bought at auction fora bargain 
basement $17.500. But Slew’s owners 
want lo return some of their good fortune 
to the sport. For racing fans, a four-year 
old campaign by a Triple Crown Cham- 
pion would be rich reward indeed 


JOCKEY JEAN CRUGUET JOYOUSLY WAVES HIS WHIP AS SEATTLE SLEW WINS THE BELMONT 
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MAGGIE SMITH IN MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM A SCENE FROM FERENC MOLNAR’S THE GUARDSMAN WITH SMITH, WHELAN & BEDFORD 


Stratford’s Reunion with the Classics 


The 25th season of the Stratford Fes- 
tival coincides with the Silver Jubilee of 
England's Queen Elizabeth I, and Strat- 
ford, Ont., is proudly aware of it, The 
trumpets that herald curtain time at the 
Festival Theater sound a fanfare of 
brassy assurance, and the plays follow 
each other across the stage like a regal 
pageant. Canada built and has sustained 
a distinctive national theater, and that is 
fit cause for pride. Herewith, a sample of 
this summer's offerings 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


This play is moon-struck, magical 
and mythic. This production hints at 
these qualities but never quite lends 
them a fairyland shimmer and sub- 
stance. Shakespeare’s rich fund of ver- 
nal imagery all but makes up the def- 
icit. If no real bird song lilts in a bosky 
dell, the playwright’s words linger in the 
air like ineffable music. Shakespeare 
seems to extol a gentle harmony in na- 
ture, which he feels that gods, kings, lov- 
ers and men of common clay would do 
well to emulate. A shrewd judge of au- 
diences, he sows discord to whet the ap- 
petite for concord 

It is not so much the errant hand 
of Puck (Lewis Gordon) who sprinkles 
the distilled magic flower potion onto 
the eyelids of the dreamers at the wrong 
time as it ts the master-hand of the 
Bard. It is he who wakens the star- 
vexed lovers and sets them in pursuit 
of those who will scornfully spurn them 
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It is he who inspires the Queen of the 
Fairies, Titania (Maggie Smith), to dote 
in adoration on Bottom (Alan Scarfe) 
after the head of an ass has been graft- 
ed on him 

Only a man steeped in the theater 
as Shakespeare was could have conjured 
up a band of rustics bent on drumming 
up a play to honor their sovereign’s wed- 
ding. He cast them as journeymen ac- 
tors arduously bent on not missing a cue 
while botching up a scene. With their 
comic earthiness, they very nearly steal 
the show. As for lofty gravity and the 
true melodic rendering of the Shake- 
spearean line, Maggie Smith is one of 
the sweetest singers this side of Avon 


THE GUARDSMAN 
by FERENC MOLNAR 


Even a festival devotedly committed 
to the classics can afford a little sophis- 
ticated comic relief, and that is what this 
play provides. The Lunts won vast ac- 
claim with The Guardsman when they 
opened in it in 1924, though one can 
scarcely imagine this somewhat fragile 
comedy holding its own on Broadway 
now 

Two stylish egocentrics known only 
as The Actor (Brian Bedford) and The 
Actress (Maggie Smith) feel that the 
statute of limitations may be running out 
on their restively argumentative mar- 
riage. They have been married only six 
months. Apart from being dogged by a 
creditor (Richard Whelan). the husband 
has the jitters. He knows that prior to 


the marriage his wife had had nine li- 
aisons and that each affair lasted ex 
actly six months. Madly in love with her, 
the husband decides to put his wife’s de- 
votion to the test. He will try to seduce 
her in the guise of a Russian soldier- 
prince 

Hungarian Playwright Molnar 
works this all out like a game of chess 
with delightful ambiguity, some sus- 
pense and a saucy wit Everything de- 
pends on the two leads. In his jealous 
anxiety, Bedford can twitch his nose 
like a mouse scenting cheese. He af- 
fects a synthetic Russian accent that is 
weirdly comic and as the disguised suit- 
or, he woos his wife with the ardor of 
a drawing-room Cossack. 

A formidable comedienne, Maggie 
Smith brings her entire arsenal of com- 
ic weapons to this role. Her arms and 
hands move like birds wheeling in op- 
posite directions, and she can count her 
fingers, which she does, and break up 
the house. She can say one word—"no’ 
like “gnu” —and be wildly hilarious. The 
paradox is that women as beautiful as 
Maggie Smith are rarely funny: she is en- 
chantingly both 


RICHARD II 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


The center of the stage is a frostily 
lighted O. King Richard stands alone 
wreathed in the whirling smoke of com 
bat on Bosworth Field. Moments later 
he is to die. In a piping whisper of be 
wilderment, he says, “A horse. A horse 
My kingdom for a horse.” 

This scene suggests the idiosyncratic 
approach that Director Robin Phillips 
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Have a Nice Day With Tenneco. 


It's almost a certainty that you'll use many of 
Tenneco's products in the course of a day 
Starting even before you get out of the 
house in the morning 

7:45amM—lTake a little thing like the carton 
your breakfast cereal comes in. Our Packag- 
ing Corporation of America makes cartons 
and containers for almost every type of prod- 
uct made in America 

8:15am—Do you drive to work? Your car may 
be the one in every three that’s equipped 
with exhaust system components from our 
Walker Manufacturing. Even if it isn't, your 
world is cleaner and quieter because Walker 
parts are on so many other cars. 
10:00amM—While you're taking a coffee break, 
Tenneco stays on the job. Depending upon 
your location, the natural gas keeping the 
coffee pot hot may have traveled across half 
the country through Tenneco’'s system of 
natural gas pipelines 

2:00PmM—Those raisins your child has for an 
afternoon snack may come from Tenneco 


West. Tenneco West also markets Sun Giant® 


fruit, vegetables, almonds and dates. It’s all 
premium quality 

5:30PmM—If you mow your lawn the easy way, 
you could be doing it with a garden tractor 


from J| Case. We got our experience making 
the big ones for farmers. Case also manu- 
factures a complete line of construction 
equipment 

8:00PM—Enjoy dinner out? You're probably 
paying for it with a credit card made from 
plastic produced by Tenneco Chemicals 
Our vinyl goes into hundreds of consumer 
products 

11:15pm—if you live along the Atlantic sea- 
board, Tenneco may have been working for 
you all day long: through distributors we're a 
supplier of home heating oil. We get most of 
our oil from wells in the U.S., on and off- 
shore. Tenneco has drilled, is drilling, will 
drill; but even so, please turn your thermo- 
stat down 

MIDNIGHT—You've had a long day and now 
you're in the middle of a dream about a 
cruise in the tropics. Dream on: our Newport 
News Shipbuilding, among other things, re- 
pairs and overhauls cruise ships, up to 
Queen Elizabeth |! 

Well, it's certainly been a pleasant day. See 
you tomorrow. 

For more information about the Company 
you spend so much time with, write to Dept 
Y-1, Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001 
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takes to the text and the way in which 
Brian Bedford, as the King, follows it 
through. Shakespeare speaks of Richard 
as “hell's black intelligencer,” “that 
bottled spider, this poisonous bunch- 
back’d toad.” The risk one runs in 
matching this billing is to make 
archvillainy seem a trifle ludicrous. Yet 
it can be done, as Olivier showed by 
making Richard a vaulting devil of 
ambition 

In Bedford's performance, the im- 
pression is more that of a spoiled brat 
who murders his enemies on whim. Yet 
there is distinct logic to some aspects of 
Director Phillips’ conception. Rarely 
has Richard's deformity—or his embit- 
tered awareness of it—been so vividly 
emphasized. His black-gloved left arm 
hangs in useless rigidity. The heel of his 
crippled leg never quite touches the 
stage as his body lopes about in a bob- 
bing crouch 

While it is no snap to sort out the 
kings in Richard //1, the stage is also 
festooned with ruined queens. As Queen 
Margaret, widow of Henry VI, mur- 
dered in the Tower by Richard's own 
hand, Margaret Tyzack makes proph- 
ecies with the molten passion of a Cas- 
sandra. As Queen Elizabeth, whose two 
young boys are slain in the Tower, Mag- 
gie Smith delivers an arresting lament 
In a scene of audacious psychological 
insight, Shakespeare has Richard woo 
Lady Anne over the coffined body of 
her father-in-law (Henry VI). Richard 
has also murdered her husband, but 
he pleads that he was impelled to it 
by an all-consuming love for her. The 
enticing Martha Henry, who plays 
Anne, begins this scene in a tearful 
fury and ends it with a tiny purr of awak- 


When he became head of theater at 
Lincoln Center four years ago, Produc- 
er Joseph Papp promised the equivalent 
of a New Deal for drama in New York 
City. Last week, in a more somber mood, 


THEATRICAL PRODUCER JOSEPH PAPP 








PENNELL & TYZACK IN GHOSTS 
A performance of incendiary brilliance. 


ened sensuality. Out of his unerring 
intuition, Shakespeare knew that a 
strong emotion at its peak is volatile 
and may be swiftly transformed into 
Its Opposite 


GHOSTS 
by HENRIK IBSEN 


Some actors sink their teeth into a 
role, others into the beating heart of the 
play. When Margaret Tyzack as Mrs 
Alving utters the word ghosts, the in- 
exorable shades of the past slip spec- 





Papp’s Curtain at Lincoln Center 


Papp, 55, announced he was quilting the 
center to concentrate on his experimen- 
tal theaters in Lower Manhattan. In lan- 
guage that a bureaucrat might envy, he 
described his move as a “strategic with- 
drawal forward.” 

Most others would describe it as a re- 
treat. Though Papp has raised his box 
office receipts at Lincoln Center toa cur- 
rent high of nearly $4 million, costs have 
risen alarmingly; this season's budget 
was $6.2 million, up more than a third 
from last season. Foundation and gov- 
ernment support, on which Papp’s ven- 
tures have always depended, has been 
shrinking. He has managed to cover his 
Lincoln Center deficits only by using the 
Broadway profits of his phenomenally 
successful A Chorus Line, which started 
off as an innovative musical in Papp’s 
downtown Public Theater 

The figures tell only half the story 
Papp was never happy at Lincoln Cen- 
ter. He has always been at his best work- 
ing with new playwrights, and he gave 
a start to a new generation of young writ- 
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trally between her lips. They are, first 
of all, haunting family ghosts. But there 
is an added dimension, the ghosts of 
shackling conventions, of numbing su- 
perstiions. These, Ibsen felt, distort 
truth and hamper freedom. He saw them 
as maggots of the mind that festeringly 
mar human actions just as syphilis is rot- 
ling the brain of Mrs. Alving’s son 
Young Oswald Alving (Nicholas 
Pennell) isa painter who has come home 
to Norway after several years in Paris 
He reveals the nature of his mortal ill- 
ness to his mother, and she finally re- 
veals that he is the hereditary victim of 
his father’s debaucheries. Ironically, his 
late father is about to be honored by the 
dedication of a new orphanage in his 
name. The legal executor of this project 
is Pastor Manders (William Hutt). and 
in the early scenes of the play, he duels 
intellectually with Mrs. Alving 
Manders is the frock-coated pillar 
of local society. He had once denied the 
urgings of his own love for Mrs. Alving 
when she had fled to him from her un- 
bearable husband. He prates of duty and 
discipline and chides Mrs. Alving on the 
libertarian tenor of the books she reads 
Hutt captures the self-serving hy- 
pocrisy of Manders with photographic 
precision. Margaret Tyzack gives a per- 
formance of incendiary brilliance. Her 
Mrs. Alving is tough-minded yet oddly 
vulnerable. She has fought a lifelong 
holding action against herself that has 
ultimately paralyzed her will. In the 
final scene, where she cannot bring her- 
self to give her son the morphine pills 
that will end his life but secure his dig- 
nity, she becomes, through the sorcery 
of Margaret Tyzack, a figure of awe- 
some pity T.E. Kalem 


David Rabe, Jason Miller, David 
Rudkin—who would not have been let 
in the front door by more profit-mind- 


ers- 


ed producers. The classics—with the ex- 
ception of Shakespeare—make Papp 
nervous. He never felt at home with Lin- 
coln Center audiences, who demanded 
at least some older plays to balance the 
new. Said Papp last weck: “I feel | can- 
not grow at Lincoln Center. It's a show- 
case, nota place where things develop. 

Finally there was the seemingly in- 
surmountable problem of the Vivian 
Beaumont Theater itself. Designed with 
flexibility in mind, it has proved to be re- 
markably rigid. combining the bad qual- 
ities of both theater in the round and 
traditional proscenium stage—with the 
advantages of neither 

Papp’s decision caught Lincoln Cen- 
ter officials off guard, and for the mo- 
ment they have no plans beyond a 
search for other producers. They may 
not be easy to find. Papp is the second 
tenant to fail at the Vivian Beaumont 
“This is a sort of bad-luck house,” says 
Bernard Gersten. his associate producer 
“It has not yet worked for anybody. | 
hope it will.” 
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VOLLARD PORTRAIT BY RENOIR (1917) 


Genius Disguised As a Sloth 


‘Modern pictures, editions of books 
and modern prints’—the eight words 
above Ambroise Vollard’s name on his 
business letterhead make up one of the 
inn signs of our century. Occasionally 
there emerges from the scrum of pic- 
ture salesmen a dealer with an almost 
mediumistic sense of the art of his time 
and place. Genius, of a sort, is needed 
to pick geniuses, and in the past 75 years 
fewer than a dozen art dealers, from 


Kahnweiler to Castelli, have had it. Vol- 
lard was their great prototype 

In his cluttered gallery on Rue Laf- 
fitte in Paris, stacked floor to ceiling with 
rolled canvases and folios of prints, Paul 
Cézanne, Pablo Picasso and Henri Ma- 
tisse had their first one-man shows 
(Cézanne was 53 when Vollard “discov- 
ered” him in 1892 by buying five oils at 
auction for a paltry 900-odd francs.) 
Buying cheap and selling dear, he got 


PEN & INK VERSION BY PICASSO (1938) 
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in on the ground floor of Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, Bonnard, Vuillard, Renoir and 
Chagall as well. He then ploughed his 
fortune back into the publication of art- 
ists’ prints and de-luxe editions of texts 
classical and modern 
This blessed Vollard has grandiose 

ambitions,” Camille Pissarro remarked 
in 1896. “He wants to launch himself 
as a dealer in prints. All the dealers 
are waging war against him for he is up 
setling their petty trade He is a real 
moth; I am afraid his fate will be the ta- 
per’s flame!” It was not. If any single 
publisher can be said to have created 
the status of the multiple work of art in 
our century, it is Vollard. To him, the 
limited-edition print industry today 
owes its being 

Last week a survey of Vollard’s 45 
years of work as impresario went on 
view at Manhattan’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. It is the kind of show that only 
a museum with the resources of MOMA 
could bring together—more than 450 
prints, books and bronzes, accompanied 
by a catalogue raisonné by Art Histo- 
rian Una Johnson, and all assembled by 
MOMA’s director of prints and illustrated 
books, Riva Castleman 

Secret of Success. Vollard was a 
bizarre figure: no wonder other dealers 
saw him as a météque, an interloper, be- 
fore they learned to fear him. He ar- 
rived in Paris to study law in 1890, com- 
ing from the insignificant French colony 
of Réunion Island. He had black blood 
in his veins. A vast, slow-moving crea- 
ture like a sloth—though one of his art- 
ists, Dunoyer de Segonzac, nastily com- 
pared him to a giant ape hanging in the 
shop entrance—Vollard cultivated a 


FROM PICASSO'S VOLLARD SUITE (ca, 1937) 
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strategy of immobility. He stroked his 
cat, pretended to doze. listened and said 
little. “You sleep a lot,” was his advice 
to a fledgling dealer who asked the se- 
cret of success 

His bookkeeping was vague. his 
meanness unpleasant—it was Vollard 
who kept Gauguin on short rations in 
Tahiti—and his narcissism immense 
‘The most beautiful woman who ever 
lived,” said Picasso, “never had her por- 
trail painted, drawn or engraved more 
often than Vollard—by Cézanne, Re- 
noir, Roussel. Bonnard, Forain, almost 


everybody in fact. He had the vanity of 


a woman, that man.” But he also had 
an exquisitely tuned eye and a great deal 
of patience; the combination enabled 
Vollard, as publisher, to master the in- 
numerable problems involved in pro- 
ducing major collaborations between 
artist and text 

Atrabilious Power. He was nev- 
er in a hurry. Indeed, from the art- 
ist’s point of view, he was, sometimes 
not hurried enough: Vollard was 
quite capable of holding onto an art- 
ist's designs and plates for years be- 
fore releasing them, and one edition 
ofa work by Pierre Lous with aquatint- 
etchings by Degas came out in 1935 

18 years afler Degas died. But 
Vollard’s grafltings—Picasso onto Bal- 
zac’s Chef-d'Oeuvre Inconnu, Bonnard 
and Verlaine’s Parallélement, Chagall 
with the Old Testament and Gogol’s 
Dead Souls, Odilon Redon with Flau- 
bert’s Temptation of St. Anthony 

were inspired. They produced some 
of the finest illustrated books made 
in Europe since the 18th century 

Artists rose to the challenge. One 
does not realize how well Segonzac could 








BONNARD’S THE LAUNDRESS FROM ALBUM OF PAINTERS-PRINTMAKERS (1896) 








draw until one has seen his sweet. ner- 
vously articulated pastoral etchings for 
Vollard’s edition of Virgil's Georgics. Pi- 
casso’s Vollard Suite, 98 of whose 100 
images are on view in an upstairs gal- 
lery of the museum, remains the great- 
est of his etching cycles, just as Georges 
Rouault would never produce images of 
a more terse and atrabilious power than 
the 58 plates of his Miserere series, 1916- 
27. Vollard’s appetite for new ideas, 
fresh artists, was perfectionist and in- 
satiable, Did he, as was grumbled, ex- 
ploit the painters who made his prints 
and illustrations? Yes and no. Those 
whom, like Rouault, he could dominate, 
he did; but there was no way past the 
shrewdness of Degas or Picasso. Per- 
haps, at this range, Vollard’s business 
tactics hardly matter beside what he 
gave the artists in the first place—back- 
ing, confidence and an unprecedented 
access to the print. its possibilities laid 
forth at the most exacting standards of 
craftsmanship Robert Hughes 


PICASSO'S DYING MINOTAUR (1933) 
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The Saint They Almost Overlooked 


He stood but 5 ft. 4 in., so they called 
him “the little priest.” He was a shy sort, 
not much of an orator, and enough the 
awkward immigrant from Bohemia that 
some of his colleagues lobbied in vain 
with Rome to keep him from becoming 
the bishop of cultured Philadelphia 
When he died at 48, the carvers mis- 
spelled his name on the tombstone 

John Nepomucene Neumann,* who 
on June 19 becomes America’s third Ro- 
man Catholic saint, was no ecclesiastical 
superstar, but a priest of simple piety 
and workaday faithfulness. So much so 
that Vatican officials who screen can 
didates for sainthood nearly overlooked 
him. They shelved his case in 1912 be- 
cause of serious doubt whether he had 
displayed the necessary “heroic virtue.’ 

Neumann's advocates persisted, and 
they finally got a hearing with Pope Ben- 
edict XV and a board of Cardinals in 
1921. Just a few hours before that meet- 
ing, the main opponent of Neumann's 
canonization collapsed and died in a 





Pronounced Noy-mun; not to be confused with 
John Henry Newman, the celebrated cardinal 
theologian who was a contemporary in England 





barber's chair. Benedict subsequently 
designated Neumann as_ Venerable 
(worthy of veneration and a proper re- 
cipient of private prayers)—the begin- 
ning of the long process to sainthood 
In doing so the Pope set a precedent for 
the future judgment of possible saints 
by declaring: “Even the most simple 
works, performed with constant perfec- 
tion in the midst of inevitable difficul- 
lies, spell heroism in any servant of 
God 

Priest Surplus. This path of hum- 
ble heroism began when Neumann 
graduated from seminary in Prague but 
could not get ordained because there was 
a surplus of priests. He took a boat to 
New York City in 1836, hoping to be a 
missionary even though he had no as- 
surance thal there was a job for him 
German-speaking priests were in short 
supply in America, and Neumann was 
quickly ordained and dispatched as a 
missionary to farmers around Buffalo 
He later ministered in Pittsburgh, Bal 
timore and many other towns 

In 1842 Neumann became the first 
man received into the Redemptorist or- 
der in the U.S., and only five years later 
was named head of the nation’s Re 
demptorist missions. After two years he 
asked to be relieved of the administra- 
tive burden, which made him an unlike 
ly candidate to be a bishop. But Neu 
mann’s quiet spiritual stamina appealed 
to Francis Kenrick, who had left Phil- 
adelphia to become Archbishop of Bal- 
timore. When Neumann heard that 
Kenrick was recommending him as his 
successor in Philadelphia, he beseeched 
nuns to pray against such an appoint 
ment, which he considered “a grave ca 
lamity for the church.’ 

Pope Pius LX thought otherwise, and 
in 1852 Bishop Neumann plunged into 
the hurly-burly of mid-century church 
affairs. The debt-ridden church was 
swelling with poor immigrants, and 
Neumann was forced to become ab- 
sorbed in bricks-and-mortar fund rais- 
ing. He began building churches at the 
rate of one almost every month, and de- 
voted much care to the completion of 
the cathedral roof. He was particularly 
concerned with the building of Catho- 
lic schools, for he said openly that pub- 
lic schools were dens of immorality and 
heresy. When he became bishop, only 
500 Philadelphia children went to pa 
rochial schools; within three years that 
number rose to 9,000 

It was Neumann's deep spirituality 
not the buildings, that fostered a cam- 
paign for sainthood, beginning six years 
after his death. Once he was pronounced 
Venerable in 1921, the next stage was 
to be named Blessed, which meant that 
two healings were certified by the Vat- 
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Try one 
More. 


If you've already tried More, you 
know it’s like any really good cigarette. 

Only more. 

More is longer. And it burns slower. 
So, you get more time to enjoy those 
extra puffs of smooth, mild taste. 

If you haven't tried More, what are 
you waiting for? It's got everything 
you've always wanted in a cigarette. 

Only more. 
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1.6 ma. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘7 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. | 
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Number Five in the Involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


ast night after dinner | told my family the bad news. 
| had this class assignment to monitor our use of 
energy at home for a week. Our family got an F. 


Tuesday night my brother watched the same two 
hour movie on his TV set that we were watching in the 
living room. Not too smart. Thursday Mom ran an entire 
dishwashing cycle for three cups, two plates, a knife and 
three little spoons. That's a lot of electricity and hot water 
down the drain. 


Dad drives twenty-eight miles back and forth to work. 
Alone. When two men he works with live right nearby. They 
could carpool and save about a thousand gallons of gas a 
year. And me. I'm guilty too. | went out and left the radio 
blaring in my room all Saturday morning. Dummy. 


So last night at the dinner table we all agreed to do every- 
thing we could to conserve energy. Faster showers. Lower 
thermostats. Fuller cars. It's a fact that this country’s using 
up energy faster than we produce it. | read where we may 
run out of oil—forever—in thirty years. Pretty scary. Unless 
every person in every house on every block does his part, 
the future looks pretty dim. 


I'm getting more and more concerned about the future. 
Because that’s where I'm going to be. 


A tlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be to make every 
American aware of the vital need to conserve energy. You can help make it happen. Be an 
involved American. Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved. 


For a booklet with more information on this issue, please write: Atlantic Richfield Company, 
Energy Conservation, P.O. Box 30169, Los Angeles, CA 90030. 





Petroleum products of Altantic Pachhela Company 











ONLY DATSUN 


has all three kinds. 
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There are trucks 
similar to the Li'l Hustler 
Standard and Li'l Hustler 
Stretch. 

But there's only one 
King Cab™ 

So Datsun is the only 
small truck maker who 
gives you a choice of sizes. 
both inside and out. 

The regular Li'l 
Hustler has a six-foot bed. 
The Stretch has a bed 
over seven feet long. The 
King Cab practically gives 
you a bed inside, with its 
reclining bucket seats and 
up to 11.3 cubic feet of 
cargo space behind the 
seats. And all three 
Datsuns offer an optional 
5-speed or automatic 
transmission. 

One other thing to 
keep in mind: 

Even though we said 
some trucks are similar to 
Li'l Hustlers, Datsun builds 
pickups as if they had to 
last forever. Which is 
probably why Datsun is 
America’s best selling small 
pickup. 

So, if you're not 
fussy about what you get. 
you can get a small pickup 
anywhere. But if you are, 
your Datsun Dealer is 
where it$ at. 


Suddenly it's going to dawn on you. 
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RELIGION 


ican as miracles attributed to Neu- 
mann’s intercessions in heaven. One 
further healing was required for saint- 
hood. The church provides these ac- 
counts of the Neumann miracles 

Eva Benassi of Sassuolo, Italy. In 
1923, when she was eleven, she suffered 
acute peritonitis, and by the time a doc- 
tor was called he judged her beyond 
help. A nun at Eva's school, however, or- 
ganized prayers to Neumann for heal- 
ing and touched the girl’s swollen ab- 
domen with a picture of the bishop. That 
night the disease disappeared. 

J. Kent Lanahan of Villanova, Pa. In 
1949, at 19. he was standing on the run- 
ning board of a car when it swerved into 
a utility pole. The crash crushed the 
young man’s skull, broke his collarbone 
and punctured a lung. He was in a coma 
with a 107° fever and high pulse when 
doctors decided to cease treatment. A 
neighbor lent the parents a piece of Neu- 
mann’s cassock. Soon after they touched 
Kent with the cloth he began to recov- 
er. Now a music teacher. Kent Lana- 
han says, “They couldn't explain what 
happened, so I guess it was the Man 
Upstairs.” 

Michael Flanigan of West Philadel- 
phia, Pa. In 1963, when he was six, doc- 
tors gave him only six months to live 
because of what they considered an in- 
curable case of Ewing's sarcoma, a bone 
cancer. Several times his parents car- 
riéd Michael to the Neumann Shrine at 
Philadelphia’s Church of St. Peter the 
Apostic, where the bishop's body is on 
display behind glass in the altar. Six 
months after the diagnosis was made. 
there were no signs of the disease 

All three of these healed people are 
still alive and will attend the open-air 
ceremony at St. Peter’s when John Neu- 
mann is canonized by Pope Paul. John 
Cardinal Krol, Neumann's successor six 
times removed in the Philadelphia see, 
will join the Pope in celebrating Mass 
for some 20,000 peopic. Back home, Ap- 
ostolic Delegate Jean Jadot will conduct 
Mass at the Aston, Pa., mother house 
of a nuns’ order founded by Neumann, 
while ethnic delegations will parade to 
the Philadelphia shrine 

The traditional gifls presented to 
Pope Paul during the Vatican rites will 
include candles, bread and wine from 
areas where Neumann ministered. and 
a scale model of a school he founded 
Another gift will be clothing to be do- 
nated to a needy family. signifying that 
Neumann gave away much of his per- 
sonal clothing, food and money to the 
poor. Because of this. the most fitting 
tribute for America’s new saint is a de- 
scription of his crowded 1860 funeral. 
written with Main Line disdain in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
pickpockets were superior, had the 
pickings been desirable. but the rag- 
ged outcasts and very humble citizens 
with an infusion of colored little ones 
who made up the motley crew offered 
no tempting inducements for the light 
finger.” 
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Tabloid Style 


THE OTHER SIDE OF MIDNIGHT 
Directed by CHARLES JARROTT 
Screenplay by HERMAN RAUCHER 
and DANIEL TARADASH 


Deep into this long. mawkish film, 
the script calls for Susan Sarandon to 
tumble from a rowboat into a stormy 
sea off Greece. What she plunges into 
is some of the phoniest-looking surf since 
a toy ship foundered in the special-ef- 
fects tank in The Caine Mutiny. It looks 
all the more phony because we have ear- 
lier seen stunning views of the real Ae- 
gean. This neatly symbolizes the trou- 
ble with The Other Side of Midnight: the 
backgrounds are convincing, the drama 
has been churned up at the studio 

Between Sheets. The story. which 
made Sidney Sheldon’s novel a roaring 
bestseller in paperback, traces the for- 
tunes of a French girl (Marie-France Pi- 
sier), Who is seduced and abandoned by 
an American pilot (John Beck) while she 
is pregnant. She goes on to sleep her 
way to the top of the French film in- 
dustry and become the mistress of an 
Onassis-like Greek magnate (Raf Val- 
lone), all the while nursing a scheme of 
vengeance against Beck. Sarandon plays 
the perky Washington public relations 
girl whom Beck marries before Pisier 
finally gets him under her thumb and be- 
tween her sheets 

Midnight blatantly caters to tabloid 
feminine fantasies. Given a strong nar- 
ralive surge and one or two vigorously 
hammy performances, it might have 
been good, trashy fun—a throwback to 
the overblown women’s melodramas of 
two or three decades ago. But the film 
lacks the courage of its own vulgarity 

Pisier, the betrayed wife in last 
year’s Cousin, Cousine, makes a peppery 
vixen, but ultimately her performance 
is blunted by two language problems 
hers and the scripts. Beck’s pilot, who 
ought to be an irresistible heel, could be 
upstaged by a Parisian lamppost. Pisier’s 
detectives tell her halfway through the 
film that they have found him, but dra- 
matically, he remains a missing person 
throughout Christopher Porterfield 


Fun on the Farm 


SMOKEY AND THE BANDIT 
Directed by HAL NEEDHAM 

Screenplay by JAMES LEE BARRETT 
CHARLES SHYER and ALAN MANDEL 


One of the surer signs of summer is 
the arrival of the annual Burt Reynolds 
country-and-western movie. Like their 
musical counterparts, these bumpkin ep- 
ics (Gator and W.W. and the Dixie 
Dancekings) deal in broad comedy and 
simple emotions. Generally they just 
place their hero in one or more fast-mov- 


ing vehicles while motivating one or 
more square characters to give chase to 
him. Between crashes. Reynolds is giv- 
en a series of wisecracks that establish 
his basic screen character—shrewd, 
laid-back, a tad reckless and a devil with 
women 

This year’s entry has Reynolds and 
a friend (Jerry Reed) accepting a bet 
that they can get from Georgia to Tex- 
as, pick up a truckload of Coors beer 
and bring it home in a day’s time. The 
distance is 1,800 miles. The plan is for 
Burt, driving a sports car, to act as di- 
versionary force if the Smokey Bears 
come around while Jerry chugs along 
with their precious (and, in Georgia, 
contraband) cargo 
Reynolds is soon offering aid and 






PISIER & BECK IN MIDNIGHT 
Upstaged by a lamppost. 


comfort to a damsel in distress, She is 
Sally Field, playing an industrial-show 
dancer who has deserted a yokel groom 
on their wedding day. He is a hopeless 
dummy, but his dad is not. His dad is, in 
fact, Jackie Gleason, portraying Buford 
T. Justice, a self-advertising legend 
among backwoods peace officers. He is 
determined to recapture Field for his 
boy. There is an endless chase, funnily 
staged by Needham. With the help of 
many CB friends, girl and brew are safe- 
ly delivered from evil 

The whole enterprise is fairly tacky 
but it is also rather jaunty fun. The pri- 
mary market for pictures like this is 
the rural drive-ins. but city slickers 
should also enjoy Smokey’s transitory 
pleasures. Indeed. the movie is far light- 
er on its feet than most of the super- 


productions that the studios are 
currently hyping Richard Schickel 
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POLICY 


Lobbying the Carter UFO 


With 113 parts affecting nearly all 
Americans, the Carter Administration's 
energy bill is turning into one of his- 
tory’s great challenges to lobbyists 
Almost daily, they swarm through con- 
gressional hearing rooms and in the 
Capitol’s corridors, pressing politicians 
and seeking to shape the proposed leg- 
islation to the liking of myriad special in- 
terest groups. For Ellen Berman, a styl- 
ish Barnard Russian major, it is an 18- 
hour-a-day job. She is director of the 
energy policy task force (annual bud- 
get: $50,000) of the Consumer Federa- 
tion of America. Says she: “Lobbying. 
when you don’t have any money, is like 
bicycling uphill against the wind.” 

Hardly anyone, except the Carter 
White House, is satisfied with the bill 
as sent to Congress in April, accompa- 
nied by the President's declaration that 
solving the nation’s energy problems 
was “the moral equivalent of war.” The 
American Institute of Architects faults 
the program for not counting items like 
sunshades as energy savers worthy of tax 
credits. The American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists claims that some 
of the bill's pricing proposals will inhib- 
it drilling. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce is concerned about the entire pro- 
gram, saying that it would eliminate a 
million jobs, cause a 2% drop in the na- 
tion's output of goods and services, boost 
inflation by 2.7% and shrink business in- 
vestment 4% by 1982 

Most of the lobbyists are descending 
upon the House. The crucial votes come 
there first, in five committees that have 
been ordered by Speaker Thomas P 
O'Neill Jr. to turn their recommenda- 
tions over to a special co-ordinating 
committee by July 13. O'Neill plans to 
bring a consolidated bill to a floor vote 
in August. The Senate. where two com- 
mittees are chewing over parts of the 
bill, hopes to clear its version before Oc- 
tober. The final bill could go to Carter 
for his signature just before the end of 
the year 

Skirmishes Lost. Some of the hot- 
test lobbying action is in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, now deal- 
ing with the many parts of the program 
that aim to conserve energy by raising 
laxes Or granting tax credits and rebates 
Last week the Administration lost sev- 
eral important skirmishes. By big ma- 
jorities, the committee scrapped the Car- 
ter idea to award rebates to buyers of 
small, economical cars, a provision that 
could have favored imported vehicles 
over Detroit's products. Ways and 
Means also decided to delay for a year, 
until the fall of 1979, a scheme to im- 


WHITE HOUSE LOBBYIST BILL CABLE 


pose heavy taxes on large “gas-guzzling’ 
cars and redefined guzzlers as cars that 
get 15 m.p.g., v. [8 m.p.g. as in the Ad- 
ministration’s plan. Most severely, it re- 
jected the Administration’s unpopular 
attempt to raise federal gasoline taxes 
as much as 50¢ per gal. during the next 
10 years. At week's end Carter accused 
Congress of bowing to oil and auto lob- 
bies, and said citizens would suffer be- 
cause of “the special-interest victories.” 

The actions do not mean the var- 
ious provisions are dead or permanently 
modified. They could be revived or re- 
stored at several points along the road 
to Carter's desk. But for the lobbyists, 
the committee’s decisions were an acid 
test of their effectiveness. Says Bill Ca- 
ble, 32, chief White House lobbyist at 
the House: “I think we've got chairmen 
in key places who are committed to 
working with the President to get a good 
energy bill. But it may not be the same 
bill we sent up there.” 

The bill hit Congress like a UFO 
Much of it was—and is—unfamiliar 
The result: many lobbyists spend much 
of their time explaining instead of per- 
suading. Bewilderment prevails, num- 
bers change daily. The Congressional 
Budget Office disagrees with the Admin- 
istration’s estimate of how much oil im- 
ports could be reduced under the plan: 
CBO Economist Alice Rivlin says the 
White House is “overoptimistic.” The 
General Accounting Office last week 
disclosed that the Administration itself 
feels that imports can be cut to no few- 
er than 7 million bbl. daily by 1985 (y 
roughly 8.6 million bbl. now), even 
though the White House goal is 6 mil- 
lion bbl 

On the potential of solar energy 
alone, a relatively small part of the coal- 
and conservation-oriented program, ex- 
pert views differ wildly. The plan orig- 
inally called for 2.5 million solar-heated 
dwellings by 1985; Schlesinger later ac- 
cepted 1.3 million as more realistic. Now 
the Solar Energy Industries Association, 
a trade group, says both figures are un- 
realistically low; it could meet a demand 
of 11 million dwellings. 

Doug Walgren, a Democratic Rep- 
resentative from Pittsburgh, admits he is 
confused by all the complexities and 
contradictions: “I suppose I will contin- 
ue to waver. But, my God, what a mess!” 
Chuck Sandler, the American Petrole- 
um Institute’s director of federal rela- 
tions, confesses: “Trying to figure out the 
consensus lof his own organization's 
members] takes 50% of my time. It's 
more difficult than convincing the Con- 
gress.” In addition to five staffers, who 
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spend lime monitoring meetings on 
Capitol Hill, Sandler oversees other 
aides in 34 state capitals. Also, he advis- 
es representatives of more than 70 
Washington offices of oil and gas compa- 
nies, suppliers and trade groups. Sandler 
tried out a speech on his 14-year-old 
daughter. who chirped, “To sum up. 
Daddy, all you want is more money.” 
Says Sandler: “It’s terrible to have to go 
out and say the oil industry wants more 
money. How do you get people to listen 
long enough to explain that?” 

Nonetheless, the lobbyists frequent- 
ly get measurable results. Dave Caney, 
a lawyer-architect and lobbyist for the 
American Institute of Architects, ini- 
tially spent a frustrating week trying 
to talk with staffers at the Federal En- 
ergy Administration. His mission: to 
convince them that outside experts 
should do “energy audits” of schools 
and hospitals to see what forms of in- 
sulation and heating devices would 
make them more energy efficient. (Un- 
der the plan. $900 million would be 
granted to the states to carry out such 
programs.) Caney tried reaching Dem- 
ocratic staffers on the House energy 
and power subcommittee, but to no 
avail; they were too busy. Finally, he 
got through—to Republican subcom- 
mittee aides. They listened, convinced 
Republican members who persuaded 
Democratic Chairman John Dingell 
that Caney had a point—and the sub- 
committee wrote the provision that 
Caney wanted into the bill 

Multiple Pressure. The lobbyists 
concentrate hardest on “swing” votes 
Perhaps the most heavily lobbied indi- 
vidual in the House last week was Dem- 
ocrat Marty Russo of Illinois. His vote 
in the energy and power subcommittee 
was crucial to deregulation of natural 
gas prices. The industry wants it 
the Administration does not, at least for 
the foreseeable future. In drumfire or- 
der, Russo was lobbied by Carter, En- 
ergy Chief James Schlesinger, Dingell. 
O'Neill, White House Lobbyist Jim 
Free, FEA Administrator John O'Leary 
and industry lawyers. The Consumer 
Federation's Ellen Berman spent seven 
hours with Russo, at one point debat- 
ing American Gas Association Presi- 
dent G.H. ("Bud") Lawrence in Russo's 
office 

As last week’s vote neared, Russo 
told TiMe’s Don Sider: “I'm frank to 
tell you. I'm worn out.” When his turn 
to vote finally came. he hesitated, then 
voted for continued regulation. But not 
enough of his colleagues went along. By 
a vote of 12 to 10, the subcommittee 
agreed to end control of gas prices. Lob- 
byist Berman had no time to mourn her 
loss. She was already on her way to the 
next big test. the House Commerce 
Committee, adding up pros. anus and 
swings along the way 
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SUPPLY 


The Direst Fears Disappear 


During last January's Big Freeze, it 
seemed that the weather would never 
warm up fast enough to save the nation 
from a series of natural-gas emergencies 
As fuel shortages forced the closing of 
many schools and factories, industry of- 
ficials expressed fears that their under- 
ground reservoirs were being depleted 
so rapidly that they could not be built 
back to normal during the summer 

dooming the US. to another short- 
age next winter 

Now those fears have faded. As the 
weather in much of the nation turned 
milder in February. then downright 
summery in March and April, demand 
for natural gas fell. The Emergency Nat- 
ural Gas Act passed by Congress last 
February helped too. It enabled gas-con- 
suming states to buy—at high unregu- 
lated prices—supplies that had been 
held in such producing states as Texas 
and Louisiana. Supplies in storage have 
now been rebuilt to the point that fac- 
tories burning natural gas can count on 
getting enough to keep them running 
through the summer and fall. Since sup- 
plies are being replenished faster than 
they are being used, reports the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, by fall “we'll be 
in our traditional start-of-winter pos- 
ture: full storage.” Meaning: homeown- 
ers and most factory managers can for- 
get about being cut off if next winter's 
temperatures are fairly normal 

Other dire fears of last winter have 
also disappeared. A shortage of fertil- 
izer had seemed likely because large 
quantities of natural gas are needed to 
make it, and a Government survey 


found manufacturers’ inventories to be 
low, But the survey did not count the in- 
ventories of wholesalers and retailers. 
who had built record stocks. Farmers 
this year have enough fertilizer to en- 
able them to produce huge crops (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS) 

Gasoline supplies once threatened to 
run low this summer because refiners 
had to devote more of their production 
than usual to heating oi! during the icy 
winter. But now only a few spot short- 
ages of unleaded fuel are possible. On 
June 3, at the start of the warm-weath- 
er driving season, national inventories 
of motor fuel totaled 257 million bbl 
38 million bbl. more than a year ear- 
lier, and driving has not been increas- 
ing much. During the first four months 
of 1977, drivers used only 1.9% more 
gasoline than they did during early 1976 

Toward Compromise. None of 
this means that the nation’s long-range 
energy squeeze is less threatening. The 
USS. is sul importing more than half of 
its oil, and prices could rise above their 
already inflated levels. Reports spread 
last week that Saudi Arabia, the world’s 
largest oil exporter, had decided to raise 
its prices 5% by July |. That would bring 
its quotes up to the general OPEC level 
and heal—or at least paper over—the 
bitter split that developed in the cartel 
last December (the eleven OPEC coun- 
tries that raised prices 10% then would 
supposedly cancel a further 5° boost 
scheduled for July 1). The Saudis are 
not talking officially, but OPEC negoti- 
ators have been trying for months to 
work oul some such compromise 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


AGRICULTURE 


All across the nation’s grain belt last 
week, farmers were bringing in the third 
bin-busting wheat crop in a row. Huge 
plantings of soybeans, corn and other 
grains are completed and, weather per- 
mitting, prospects for bumper yields of 
these crops also are as bright as spring 
sunshine. All this is the best of news to 
inflation-pinched consumers, who can 
now count on relatively moderate in- 
creases in food prices. Despite the big 
winter run-up in fruit and vegetable 
prices, caused by Eastern freeze and 
Western drought, the Government pre- 
dicts that food prices this year will rise 
somewhere between 4% and 6%, v. pain- 
ful leaps of 14.5°% in 1973 and again in 
1974 

On the farm, the picture is very dif- 
ferent; the farmers who are gathering 
the big harvests are in a mood of win- 
try discontent. Prices for some of their 
most important crops are sliding, and 
their incomes are falling. Now farmers 
want Government help in the form of 
higher subsidies, especially for wheat 
and corn—to the embarrassment of 
President Carter, who has threatened to 
veto any farm bill so generous as to im- 
peril his goal of balancing the budget 
by 1981 

Pangs of Plenty. The biggest head- 
ache for farmers is the growing glut of 
wheat. Last week the Agriculture De- 
partment forecast that despite last win- 
ter’s drought and destructive winds, this 
year’s winter wheat crop would come 
to 1.53 billion bu., only about 3° less 
than last year’s mammoth harvest. The 
total crop, including spring wheat (har- 
vested in the fall), is expected to be about 
2 billion bu. That would be slightly less 
than the record 2.15 billion bu. crop in 
1976—but still more than US. and for- 
eign buyers combined are likely to buy 

As a result. wheat prices have 
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Lush Crop of Discontent 


dropped to little more than $2 per bu., » 
an average of almost $3 for last year's 
crop. Growers complain that if prices 
continue to slip they will not earn 
enough to cover production costs. Says 
Earl Hayes, president of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers Association: “Wheat 
farmers are in a severely depressed sit- 
uation.” Net farm income has already 
fallen from an alltime high of $33 billion 
in 1973 to $22 billion last year, and has 
continued to decline so far in 1977 
Much of the rise in food prices in recent 
years, says Hayes, was caused by climb- 
ing costs of transportation, processing 
and retailing. Hayes notes that a recent 
Government survey of 400 banks in nine 
farm states found that 14,000 farmers 
will not be able to repay their bank loaris 
and could go out of business 

Part of the responsibility for the 
growing wheat surplus rests on the farm- 
ers themselves. Sensing last fall that an 
expanding “carryover” of unsold wheat 
would depress prices, they paradoxically 
overplanted. Reason: federal price sup- 


ports are based on the percentage of 


acreage seeded, and farmers wanted to 
get as much of their land covered by the 
supports as possible. In addition, record- 
breaking wheat crops were harvested 
worldwide last year, cutting into Amer- 
ican farmers’ export markets. The US 
consumes only about two-fifths of its 
wheat crop, relying on foreign buyers to 
gobble up the rest. Another bounteous 
global grain crop is forecast for this year, 
which will further soften demand for 
US. wheat. The Soviet Union, for exam- 
ple, is likely to gather in a near record 
215 million tons of grain this year, just 
4° less than last year’s peak 

Some farmers are planning to feed 
some of the excess wheat to livestock, 
But that would further lower the price 
of corn, the principal animal feed. by re- 





WHEAT BEING HARVESTED IN WASHINGTON, 
THEN SPILLING INTO COMBINE TUB 


ducing demand. Farmers have planted 
almost 84 million acres of corn, about 
the same as last year, when they grew a 
record 6.2 billion bu. Growers are con- 
cerned that the huge crop will cause corn 
prices to fall well below their current 
level of $2.35 per bu., which is nearly 
20°¢ lower than last year’s price. Of all 
the nation’s farmers, the best off are the 
growers of soybeans, which are in great 
demand for use in livestock feed and a 
wide variety of foods. Prices for soybeans 
have climbed from an average $5.25 per 
bu. last year to as high as $10.27 this year 
and could go higher still 

The huge crops and falling farm in- 
comes pose a monumental problem for 
the Carter Administration, which wants 
to help farmers without pushing prices 
too high. The main point of contention 
between the White House and Congress 
is the level of the so-called loan sup- 
port and target prices to be included 
in a new farm bill. Under the present 
system, if market prices for wheat fall 
below a “target” of $2.47, the farmers 
get a Government check to make up 
the difference 

Open Confrontation. Peanut 
Farmer Carter has proposed raising the 
targets in 1978 to $2.90 for wheat and $2 
for corn (v. $1.70 now), He calculates the 
cost to taxpayers at $2 billion a year, and 
has theatened to veto any farm measure 
that raises the tag. But the Senate has 
passed a bill that would cost almost twice 
as much; the House is preparing to vote 
on a measure priced at $2.3 billion. Both 
want to raise target prices this year. The 
differing versions will have to be recon- 
ciled in a joint conference, and the final 
bill is not expected to reach the Presi- 
dent's desk before August. 

Many economists believe that Car- 
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ter’s proposals are more than adequate 
to stabilize farm prices without driving 
them so high that U.S. goods are forced 
out of foreign markets. High price sup- 


ports, critics contend, fuel inflation, 
tempt farmers to grow more than they 
can sell and enable less efficient grow- 
ers to pursue wasteful ways. So far, leg- 
islators do not agree—and unless they 
back down, the stage is being set for an 
open confrontation between Carter and 
a Congress controlled by his own party 


AUTOS 


Floodtide for Imports 


“Its the hottest car in the US. to- 
day,” says New York City Auto Dealer 
Frank Silvestry of the Honda Accord. 
Many experts would agree. Pertly styled, 
carefully engineered, with front-wheel 
drive and able to travel up to 48 miles 
on a gallon of gas, the Japanese-built Ac- 
cord practically sells itself. and buyers 
around the country are willing to wait 
three to eight months for delivery. The 
Accord, however, is only the most spec- 
tacular example of the massive assault 
on the US. being made by imported 
cars, which now account for 21% of all 
new autos sold in the American mar- 
ket. In May foreign car sales surged to 
220,000 units, the highest monthly level 
ever and a stunning 72% increase over 
the same period last year. By contrast, 
domestic car sales last month rose 5.1% 
over the previous May. to 833,393 
—about 40,000 less than some industry 
experts had predicted. 

Spearheading the import drive are 
the Japanese automakers. Toyota's 
models are the biggest sellers, Datsun’s 
second and Honda's third. Volkswagen. 
once the undisputed leader in auto im- 
ports, now ranks fourth—even though 
sales were up 80° in May over a year 
earlier. Part of the reason for the im- 
ports’ jolling success is that they are gen- 
erally small compacts, lean on fuel and 
relatively comfortable to drive. One se- 
nior Detroit auto executive wondered 
last week “how the foreigners can pro- 
duce that much value for the money,” 
Some industry analysts think that for- 
eign-car sales, growing for months, were 
given a lift by President Carter's energy 
message in late April. which stressed the 
need for more fuel-efficient autos. 

Another reason for the success of im- 
ports is that U.S. automakers have dealt 


in the small-car market with their left 
hands. They have done little more than 
scale down existing models to meet the 
challenge of foreign competition. Chev- 
rolet's Vega has been a dud: the Che- 
vette is cramped and lacks style. and so 
does Ford’s Pinto, despite its healthy 
sales. Detroit does share indirectly in the 
import boom through sales of autos built 
abroad by subsidiaries or affiliates of 
U.S. companies. That includes such 
models as the Dodge Colt. the Plym- 
outh Arrow and the Buick Opel. all built 
in Japan, and the Lincoln-Mercury Ca- 
pri. assembled in Germany. Ford ex- 
pects to roll out its German-made Fies- 
ta in U.S. showrooms later this summer 

Nice Problem. But American au- 
tomakers will not be ready with US- 
engineered cars capable of meeting the 
foreign challenge until the start of the 
1979 model year, about 15 months from 
now. At that time. General Motors, for 
one, expects to be offering front-wheel- 
drive models with small engines that 
consume little fuel. Until then, industry 
analysts say, the only thing that could 
slow sales of imported cars would be an 
inability of foreign manufacturers to 
make and ship their models to the U.S 
fast enough to meet demand. American 
automakers should have such a problem 




































JOBS 


The Fresno Raiders 


Late one Friday afternoon in No- 
vember 1975, executives at the Los An- 
geles headquarters of Bateman Eichler, 
Hill Richards Inc., California’s largest 
brokerage firm, got a series of disturb- 
ing phone calls. All 25 employees in 
the firm's Fresno office—17 account 
representatives, two trainees, six back- 
office assistants—announced that they 
were quitting, with no advance warn- 
ing. Most distressing to Bateman Ei- 
chler was the employees’ destination 
They moved en masse across Shaw Av- 
enue to open, on Monday morning. 
the brand-new Fresno office of Bate- 
man Eichler’s competitor, Paine. Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis. 

Even by the standards of the se- 
curilies industry, whose firms constantly 
raid each other for experienced em- 
ployees, spiriting away an entire branch 
office was an unusual act, and last week 
it brought an unusual judgment. An 
arbitration panel of the New York Stock 
Exchange ordered Paine. Webber to 
pay Bateman Eichler almost $1.1 mil- 
lion in damages. In addition, the ar- 
bitrators assessed damages totaling $45.- 
000 against three of the former Bateman 
employees for conspiring to engage in 
unfair competition. The damages were 
less than the $2.5 million that Bate- 
man had asked in a California court 
suit filed on the Monday that the Fres- 
no employees switched allegiance (the 
court tossed the case to the Big Board). 
but the penalty is still the heaviest ever 
imposed by the exchange against a sin- 
gle member firm 

Widespread Practice. The award 
seems likely only to make Wall Street's 
employee rustlers a bit more circum- 
spect, nol to stop their activities. Last 
week brought new indications of how 
widespread the practice is. Just as the 
N.Y.S.E. award was being announced, 
Manhattan-based Bache Halsey Stuart 
Inc. sued Loeb Rhoades & Co. Inc. for 
$5 million damages, charging that Loeb 
Rhoades had pirated 17 salespeople out 
of its New Orleans and Orlando, Fla.. of- 
fices. Bache also sued its former man- 
agers of those offices for conspiring with 
Loeb Rhoades to purloin trade secrets. 
and asked the New York courts to stop 
the firm from using any customer in- 
formation that the Bache employees 
might have taken along with them. Loeb 
Rhoades strongly denies doing anything 
wrong 

Why the game of musical chairs 
among brokerage offices? In the secu- 
rities industry, as in the insurance and 
advertising businesses, specialized skills 
and customer contacts are all-impor- 
tant. Wall Street firms often find it 
cheaper to hire a competitor's employee 
than to train someone new, and that the 
easiest way to win accounts from a ri- 
val is to hire the brokers who service 
them, Even the firms that count them- 
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selves aggrieved may be wooing away 
employees from rivals. Only a month be- 
fore its Fresno office defected, Bateman 
Eichler hired five members of the trad- 
ing department of Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton Inc. And Loeb Rhoades. in 
response to the Bache complaint. assert- 
ed that Bache two years ago had lured 
away ils entire foreign institutional de- 
partment. Loeb Rhoades did not sue. 
says a spokesman, because “those are 
the breaks of the game 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Backyard Bonanza 


George Stephen, a boisterous man 
with a hearty appetite for just about any- 
thing cooked over a charcoal fire, could 
not find a smokeless barbecue grill that 
delivered the slow. even heat he want- 
ed. So one day in 1951 he selected a 
steel spinning from the Chicago sheet- 


metal factory. Weber Bros. Metal. of 


which he was part owner. He had a fore- 
man shape it into a bowl. fashioned a 
spherical cover, and installed the con 
traption in the backyard of his home in 
Mount Prospect, II! 

Stephen had no intention of found- 
ing a new business, but 26 years later 
after steady but unspectacular sales. his 
grill has caught fire. It is one of the fast 
est-selling outdoor cookers in the coun- 
try, and Stephen's factory in Arlington 
Heights. IIL. is humming trying to keep 
up with demand. Though the Weber 
Barbeque Kettle costs more than many 
competing models (the suggested retail 
price is about $80 for the 22'-in. ver- 
sion), sales are increasing at 25% to 40° 
a year: in 1976 they reached more than 
$20 million. The grills are catching on 


STEPHEN WITH WEBER GRILLS 
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FRENCH PLANEMAKER MARCEL DASSAULT AGAINST BACKDROP OF SOME OF HIS JETS 


worldwide. they are hot sellers in Eu- 
rope. Australia. New Zealand and 
Japan. One reason for their popularity 
with all the talk about energy saving 
people have an added incentive to shun 
the gas or electric stove in favor of al- 
fresco cooking 

The secret of the grill’s success is its 
versatility: under its heat-distributing 
dome. a backyard chef can cook a suck- 
ling pig. bake bread and produce an en- 
tire dinner at the same time. Moreover 
the grill turned out to be a penny-saving 
charcoal miser: closing the dampers ex- 
tinguishes the fire. so that leftover char- 
coal can be re-used. These virtues made 
Stephen's neighbors clamor for copies of 
his initial grill; after he had made a few 
of them, demand seemed so strong that 
in 1958 he left the sheet-metal company 
to found Weber-Stephen Products Co 
and make the grills full time. In 1964 he 
took over an old factory in Arlington 
Heights to increase output 

Stephen is currently backing up his 
grill with a corny promotion campaign 
featuring TV spots and live demonstra- 
tions in shopping centers around the 
country. during which “Sammy Scorch 
messes up a meal on an old-style bar- 
becue while a nattily attired “Freddie 
Flavor” prepares smokeless dinners on 
his Weber 

Now a millionaire at 56, Stephen 
employs more than 200 people (includ- 
ing five of his twelve children), he owns 
a 75-ft. trawler, rents a Colorado vaca- 
tion condominium, and has a girth that 
testifies to his appreciation of the del- 
icacies that sizzle on his grills. This fall 
he will start a promotion campaign to 
make Weber a grill for all seasons—ca- 
tering not only to the summer chef but 
also to the diehard. if sometimes frost- 
bitten. barbecue aficionado’s Thanks- 
giving or Christmas roast turkey 
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AIRCRAFT 


Moving In on Dassault 


Aircraft Manufacturer Marcel Das 
sault, 85, reputedly the richest man in 
France, always has been philosophical 
about the fate of the company he found- 
ed. “Nationalization.” said Dassault last 
year, “would not after all be a bad thing 
Severe unemployment lies ahead. and 
with a nationalized company. you can 
be sure that the state will somehow find 
a way to maintain the labor force.” Das- 
sault was talking about takeover by a 
left-wing government, should the Social- 
ist-Communist Opposition win the par- 
liamentary election scheduled for next 
spring. Last week, however. a step to- 
ward nationalization came early, from 
a different direction. The government 
of President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
announced that it was taking a 34% par- 
ticipation in Avions Marcel Dassaullt- 
Breguet Aviation (1976 sales: $1.2 bil- 
lion) without compensating the compa- 
ny’s two owners, Dassault and his §2- 
year-old son. Serge. The stock transfer 
will be covered by canceling debts that 
the company owes the state. Noncha- 
lant, in the family tradition, Serge said 
‘Il don’t see what the state gains by tak- 
ing part of the company, but why not?” 

Why not, indeed. Last year the com- 
pany accounted for 43% of French air- 
craft exports. worth $900 million, and 
earned profits of $35 million. As of the 
first of the year, it had turned out 1.312 
Mirage II] and Mirage 5 jet fighters (of 
which two-thirds were exported). Its ex- 
port sales of warplanes, including the 
Mirage Fl, the Alpha Jet and the Jag- 
uar (built jointly with the British Air- 
craft Corp.), are unsurpassed by any 
other European military-aircraft maker 

In a strict sense, of course, Dassault 
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Breguet will not be fully nationalized 
Under French law, however. the gov- 
ernment’s 34% holding of the stock 
will enable it to block any major 
corporate decisions the government 
does not like. For the time being. at 
least, Dassault will remain in charge 
of his empire, including Jours de France, 
one of the most profitable of French 
magazines, Chateau Dassault (a Saint- 
Emilion vineyard) and a variety of elec- 
tronics companies. But there does seem 
to be little doubt that Dassault-Bre- 
guet’s days as an independent company 
are numbered no matter what the 
political stripe of the next French 
government. 

Faced with overpowering U.S. com- 
petition on world markets and suffering 
from the commercial flop of Concorde, 
the French aviation industry needs re- 
structuring into a single, strong entity 
Observers reckon that little by little, 
Dassault will be moved into the orbit 
of government-owned Aérospatiale, the 
biggest aircraft company in France 
(1976 sales: $1.8 billion). But Aéro- 
spatiale is ailing. Last year it lost ap- 
proximately $125 million, thanks main- 
ly to Concorde costs. Clearly this was 
a situation the government could not 
tolerate. Last week executives at Aeér- 
ospatiale headquarters in Paris were 
jubilant. “Yes, we think our sales are 
going to be a lot higher next year.” 
said a company official, adding up Aéro- 
spatiale and Dassault-Breguet figures 
to get a total turnover of around $3 
billion 


IRELAND 


Rake’s Progress 


Ireland's Prime Minister Liam Cos- 
grave, with his wisp of mustache, 
starched collar, bowler hat and under- 
stated manner, often looks like a Down- 
stairs character asking a small favor of 
the man Upstairs. And indeed, until 
recently, the Irish were among the prof- 
ligates of Europe, living it up as if some- 
one else were responsible for their bills 
Wages wildly outstripped productivity 
Unemployment was the highest in 
Western Europe: inflation raged at an 
18% rate. Public debt zoomed moon- 
ward at a catastrophic speed, while 
the idea of restricting consumption to 
narrow an enormous deficit elicited a 
knowing snigger. By calling a snap elec- 
tion for this week, Cosgrave has re- 
placed romance with realism, The coun- 


try, he says. must stop “this rake's 
progress.” 
Cosgrave’s  coaliuon government 


and the Fianna Fail opposition led by 
former Prime Minister Jack Lynch re- 
alize that the troubles of the economy 
must be faced. and the government is 
bluntly telling voters so. And an unusu- 
ally alarmed electorate concurs. In the 
first public opinion poll of its kind, some 
70°% of voters voiced most concern about 
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jobs, inflation and prices; only 2.3% 
think the country’s position about the 
civil war in neighboring Northern Ire- 
land is the paramount issue 

Nobody would agree with that as- 
sessment more than Minister for In- 
dustry and Commerce Justin Keating. 
47, who was trained as a veterinarian. 
lectured in anatomy at a Dublin col- 
lege. was a star television performer 
and joined the Cosgrave Cabinet in 
1973. Although Keating is a member 
of the left-leaning Labor Party, his 
youthful radical ideology has been re- 
placed by a pragmatic view: only heavy 
foreign private investment can ame- 
liorate the country’s unemployment 
The jobless rate is now about 13%. 
and some 30,000 youths leaving school 
this summer will join the ranks, plus 
farm-laboring families that are being 
displaced by more efficient agriculture 
No wonder the electorate is seething 
with dissatisfaction 

Because native capital and technical 
know-how are scarce, Keating has been 
traveling from Tokyo to Houston per- 
suading industrialists to invest in the 
thinly peopled (pop. 3 million) republic 
On just one swing in April and May to 
Japan. Australia, Canada and the US., 
Keating brought back $150 million in 
new contracts from the US. alone 
Through the offices of the Industrial De- 
velopment Authority, the government 
agency charged with stimulating indus- 
trial expansion, Keating sets up lunch 
and dinner dates with corporate chiefs 
and ends up with his cowlick flying. 
making speeches in a lyric tenor. Even 
bored businessmen come to life when 
they learn that money for projects can 
be borrowed in Ireland at rates ranging 
from 4% to 7%, that profits on exports 
are tax-free until 1990 and can be re- 
patriated to any country in the world, 
and that Ireland offers a bagful of other 
incentives. 


By one estimate more than $450 
million has been invested in Ireland 
by U.S. companies ranging from Gen- 
eral Electric, which makes components 
for color-television sets, to Bally Man- 
ufacturing Corp., the Chicago slot-ma- 
chine company, which exports one- 
armed bandits from Dublin to Sydney 
“We couldn't do business in Australia 
without that Dublin plant.” says Bill 
O'Donnell. Bally’s president. “because 
Ireland qualifies for special treatment 
on tariffs there.” Although Keating is 
concentrating his efforts on the US.. 
he recently lured Beecham Group Ltd.. 
the big British pharmaceutical firm, to 
invest in a 5Q-acre site near Shannon 
Airport. (Britain) remains Ireland's 
main trading partner; more than 200 
British plants prosper in Ireland.) The 
products shipped from foreign-owned 
Irish plants, ranging from cardiac 
pacemakers to computers, transformers 
to cranes, are testimony. Keating 
says. to the adaptability of Irish 
workers. 

A New God. The unique demog- 
raphy of Ireland (almost half the pop- 
ulation is under 25) ensures that even 
if a controversial bill on family plan- 
ning is passed by the government, some 
30,000 new jobs must be created each 
year. Thus there is little or no resent- 
ment against foreign investors, save for 
the lunatic fringe of the I.R.A. In fact. 
the Irish color the overseas invasion 
with a touch of wit. Asahi, the $1.8 bil- 
lion Japanese chemical concern, planted 
a $100 million textile factory in the bar- 
ren wilds of Mayo, a western county 
haunted by memories of famine and 
emigration. Its peasantry have always 
been so poor that after the mere men- 
tion of “Mayo” they intoned the prayer 
“God help us.” Now that Asahi is there. 
a local poet, with an eye toward more 
potential investors, wants it changed 
to “Mitsubishi help us.” 


IRISH WOMEN ON DUBLIN ASSEMBLY LINE MAKING COMPUTER MEMORIES FOR EXPORT 














Married. Bill Russell, 43, basketball 
star of the Boston Celtics who became 
the first black coach-general manager 
in pro basketball when he joined the Se- 
attle SuperSonics; and Didi Anstett, 29, 
Miss U.S.A. of 1968; he for the second 
time, she for the first; in Seattle. 

o 

Marriage Revealed. Alan Jay 
Lerner, 58, Broadway lyricist laureate 
(My Fair Lady, Camelot); and Nina 
Bushkin, 27, daughter of Joey Bushkin, 
the jazz pianist; he for the sixth time, 
she for the first; on May 30 in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. 

* 

Divorced. George Harrison, 33, 
shy, mystic Beatle; and Patti Boyd, 32, 
model and actress, who met George 
while filming A Hard Day's Night; after 
eleven years of marriage, two years of 
separation; in London. 

7 

Died. Dr. Robert Franklin Pitts, 68, 
physiologist who pioneered research in 
kidney function and disease; of a heart 
attack; in Live Oak, Fla. While chair- 
man of Cornell University’s physiology 
department, Pitts conducted studies that 
led to new medical routines of therapy 
and an understanding of diuretic drugs. 

. 

Died. Joe Musial, 72, cartoonist who 
pioneered the use of comic books as 
teaching aids and drew the Katzenjam- 
mer Kids for the past 25 years; after a 
long illness; in Manhasset, N.Y. Musial 
took over- Rudolph Dirks’ comic strip 
featuring the terrible Teutonic twins in 
1952 and, as art director of King Fea- 
tures’ comic-book division, was also a 
ghost artist for many other series. 

” 


Died. Sir John Masterman, 86, for- 
mer vice chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity who directed British—and later Al- 
lied—counterintelligence units during 
World War II; in Oxford. In his book 
The Double-Cross System in the War of 
1939 to 1945, Masterman recounted how 
the Twenty Committee (from the Ro- 
man numeral XX, symbolizing double- 
cross) effectively “ran and controlled the 
German espionage system” by feeding 
agents carefully planned false informa- 
tion, e.g., that the 1944 Allied invasion 
would take place in Calais, not Norman- 
dy. After the war, Masterman returned 
to Oxford and until his retirement in 
1961 served as provost of Worcester 
College. 

a 

Died. Ward Melville, 90, chairman 
of the board of the Melville Corp.; after 
a long illness; in Manhattan. Melville, 
who started out working for his father’s 
shoe store at $8 a week, helped turn the 
business into a billion-dollar company 
by mass-producing low-priced shoes. He 
also founded the Miles and Thom McAn 
shoe chains. 









BREAST-CANCER EXAMINATION AT BOSTON’S FAULKNER HOSPITAL WITH MICROWAVE DETECTOR 


Tuning in to Breast Tumors 


“Did I understand that you cooked 
my breast with microwaves?” the wom- 
an angrily asked Dr. Norman Sadowsky, 
chief radiologist at Boston’s Faulkner 
Hospital. Sadowsky reassured her that 
he had not. Yet her concern is typical 
of the initial response to the hospital's 
breast-cancer detection program. To 
help in the all-important early discovery 
of a disease that has reached epidemic 
levels in the U.S. (90,000 cases a year), 
Faulkner radiologists are using micro- 
waves to spot breast cancers. 

Microwaves, though they are being 
employed for everything from sending 
telephone messages to cooking steaks, 
would seem to be a highly unlikely med- 
ical tool. Like other electromagnetic ra- 
diation—notably X rays—they damage 
tissue at high enough energies. But the 
Faulkner microwaves aré perfectly safe. 
Reason: the radiation involved is emit- 
ted not by the detector, as in conven- 
tional breast X rays (mammography), 
but by the body itself. 

The idea comes from M.LT. Astro- 
physicist Alan Barrett, who decided that 
the same electronic wizardry that was 
enabling him to tune in to microwaves 
from free-floating molecules in interstel- 
lar space could have a down-to-earth ap- 
plication. If they were reduced in size, 
he reasoned, the sensitive antennas 
could even pick up the weak microwave 
(or heat) emissions from a tumor. 

Because of its rapid rate of growth 
and increased blood supply, a tumor is 
hotter than normal tissue and hence 
gives off more radiant energy. Thermog- 
raphy, or heat scanning, concentrates on 
looking for infra-red radiation to find tu- 
mors. But such waves are rapidly ab- 
sorbed by bodily tissue; thus tumors that 
lie any distance below the skin's sur- 
face cannot be readily picked up by 
infra-red sensors. By contrast, micro- 
waves—which are much longer and 
more penetrating—can locate tumors up 


to 10 cm. (4 in.) below the surface 

Not much larger than a stethoscope 
and used somewhat like it, the little an- 
tenna built by Barrett and an M.LT., col- 
league, Philip Myers, is placed against 
nine different sites on the breast and 
held at each for about 10 seconds. If one 
spot turns out to be significantly hotter 
than a comparable area on the other 
breast, the supervising radiologist is 
alerted and can make other checks for 
a tumor, including X rays. 

About 70% accurate, the gadget is 
admittedly less precise than mammog- 
raphy (90%) and only on a par statis- 
tically with infra-red thermography. But 
since there is no radiation risk and no 
need for a skilled X-ray interpreter to 
make an initial judgment, Sadowsky 
points out, the microwave detector could 
at the very least be used for pre-screen- 
ing women—especially those under 35 
who are ordinarily not encouraged to 
have mammograms unless they have a 
family history of breast cancer or symp- 
toms of the disease. 


The Rumanian Solution 


Armand Braun of Ridgewood, N.J., 
compiled a respectable B-plus average 
in pre-med studies at New York Uni- 
versity. But like tens of thousands of 
other young Americans each year, he 
was turned down by medical schools. 
Still determined to become a doctor, 
Braun did what an increasing number 
of rejectees do each year: he looked 
abroad. Yet instead of going to Italy, 
Mexico or Belgium (TIME, April 16, 
1973), he joined the small but growing 
cadre of Americans who are seeking 
their M.D.s in Communist Rumania. 

Their choice of Rumania is no ac- 
cident. After the warming of relations 
between Washington and Bucharest a 
few years ago, Rumania decided to help 
a handful of Americans pursue medical 
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The elegant solid gold funerary mask of the boy-king Tutankhamun. One of 
fifty-five treasures on display from King Tut's fabled hoard 


National Gallery of Art New Orleans Museum of Art Seattle Art Museum 
Washington, D.C New Orleans, Louisiana Seattle, Washington 
November 17, 1976—March 15, 1977 September 15, 1977-January 15,1978 July 15, 1978 —November 15, 1978 


Field Museum Los Angeles County Museum of Art Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, California New York, New York 


April 15, 1977—August 15, 1977 February 15, 1978—June 15, 1978 December 15, 1978—April 15, 1979 


This exhibition, organized by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
is made possible through the assistance of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities and Exxon Corporation 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL STUDENTS IN RUMANIA 


pera mptuous meals, and girl 
studies there—a move that would pre 
sumabl friends and expand Ru 
lanian influence in the US. The ex 
periment seems to be working. One of 
the first Americans to be recruited 
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him to atten 
conferences. Jaeger ts no longer lone 
some for countrymen: there are now 86 
Americans studying in Rumania’s tw« 
main medical schools. in Bucharest and 
Clu 

Relatively Lenient. Rumania’s at 
tractions are obvious. Though Europear 
experts give Rumanian medical training 
high marks, admission requirements for 
Americans are relatively lenient. Until 
this year. when the Rumanians began 
demanding at least two years of prepa 


ratory college, Americans were accepted 



































directly out of secondary school. It was 
this lure that attracted Raoul Mende 
wice ala 17--1mmediately after his 
sraduation from New York City’s high 
ly regarded Bronx High School of Sci 
ence with an impressive 97 erage 
Now in his second year of the six-year 
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no more than $1.50, a sumptuous meal 
only $3. Perhaps because of their spend- 
ing power, the Americans (some of Ru 
manian descent and thus far mostly 
men) have no trouble attracting female 
companions. One student told TIMt 
Correspondent David Aikman that he 
had so many Rumanian girl friends he 
could hardly fit them all into the twelve- 
hour days and six-day weeks of his busy 
class and lab schedule 

Still, there are shortcomings. By 
American standards, living conditions 
are spartan. The students are crowded 
three into a small room, and unui re- 
cently stand-up “Turkish” toilets were 
de rigueur. Nor do the Americans ever! 
forget that they are in a Communist 
state. Because Bucharest shuts down 
early, explains Ray Derderian, another 
New Yorker, “the cops stop you on the 
street at midnight and ask for your iden 
tification.” Americans must learn to 
avoid sensitive political topics, except 
with the most intimate of Rumanian 
friends. Finally. there is red tape every- 
where. Even so simple a chore as pick- 
ing up a parcel from the U.S. at the post 
office can take up a whole day 

Heavy Dose. By contrast. the qual 
ity of their training receives nothing but 
praise from the Americans. Professors 
are extremely patient. ready to explain 
subtle points after a lecture rather than 
rushing off. (Many of the students 
learned Rumanian at home, others 
picked it up quickly because it is a Ro 
mance language. similar to Portuguese 
and Italian.) From the start, the students 
get a heavy dose of real medicine. With 
in two weeks they are culling up ca 
davers: by the end of their first year they 
are treating patients. When a major 
earthquake struck Bucharest last 
March. all medical students in their sec 
ond year or above were mobilized to help 
out in local hospitals. Derderian recalls 
that he was called upon to inject a sum 
ulant directly into the heart of a car 
diac patient. The students also note that 
because Rumanian doctors lack access 
to some of the sophisticated technology 
available in the U.S.. they must rely 
more on their own skills to diagnose dis 
ease. Says one admiring American: “In 
not having highly advanced machinery 
here. you develop medical feelings 

Homecoming will not be easy for the 
Rumanian-trained M.D.s. They will 
have to pass a tough special exam ad 
ministered by the Philadelphia-based 
Educational Commission for Foreign 
Medical Graduates before they can go 
on to the traditional internship ina US 
hospital. But because they are already 
taking rmgorous oral exams three umes 
a year, the Americans in Bucharest and 
Cluj are confident that they will fare well 
upon their return. Some feel that they 
will even have an edge in clinical ex 
perience over their American-educated 
colleagues. That opumism will be put 
to the test next year when the first siz 
able batch of “Rumanian” doctors ar 
rives back in the U.S 
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The Man in the Automaton 


KINGKILL 
by THOMAS GAVIN 
398 pages. Random House. $10. 


In 1826 a German flimflam man 
named Johann Nepomuk Maelzel ap- 
peared in the U.S. and began wowing 
the natives with his traveling show of 
mechanical marvels. His treasures in- 
cluded an automated trumpet player, a 
device called the panharmonicon that 
could duplicate the sound of a 40-piece 
orchestra (playing Beethoven) and an 
elaborate diorama showing the burning 
of Moscow. But Maelzel’s star attraction 
was a hoax: a chess automaton nick- 
named the Turk that took on all comers 

and was every bit as talented as the 
human player cleverly concealed with- 
in it. That role was filled by William 
Schlumberger, an Alsatian hunchback 
who, until hitching up with Maelzel, was 
the second best chess player at the Café 
de la Régence in Paris. The machine 
might have conned its way across the 
country save for a brilliant detective 
named Edgar Allan Poe, who exposed 
the secret in 1836. Maelzel and Schlum- 
berger both died two years later 

So much is history. First Novelist 
Thomas Gavin, 36, reopens this long- 
closed case with a single question: What 
if Schlumberger did not die when the 
newspapers claimed but lived on in ob- 
scurily, composing a private journal of 
his bizarre life? If such a document ex- 
isted, it might tell something worth hear- 
ing about a chess genius who mysteri- 
ously elected to spend twelve years 
playing inferior opponents while anon- 
ymously stuffed in an airless, sweltering 
box. Gavin asserts that such a document 
did exist and that Kingkill is based on 
it. With this single shading of fact into 
fiction, the performance begins 

Special Effects. A literary stunt? 
Yes, and well worth the price of admis- 
sion. Beethoven and Napoleon materi- 
alize. as do Concord coaches, corduroy 
roads and a fully outfitted Mississippi 
River steamboat. With a few judicious 
details as props, Gavin creates palpable 
illusions of scenes 150 years old. Schlum- 
berger and a companion stalk the New 
York waterfront at night: “Now and 
then they entered the nimbus of a gas 
lamp hovering Just over their heads like 
a phosphorescing sea creature. Schlum- 
berger heard the sinister hiss behind the 
glass. One pace beyond the lamp his 
shadow was squeezing from under his 
heel squat as a dwarf, and four strides 
later it was a lanky giant being sucked 
headfirst into the dark 

But Kingkill has more on its mind 
than special effects. The two main char- 
acters, Schlumberger and Maelzel, lock 
hemselves in a struggle as tense and po 
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tenually humiliating as a championship 
chess match. Maelzel tempts the mal- 
formed Schlumberger into his machine- 
ry by using Louise Rouault, the wife of 
a mechanic-assistant, as bait. Eventu- 
ally, Louise disappears but Schlumber- 
ger remains. The Turk frees him from 
the fear of losing a match publicly and 
gives him the power to expose Maelzel 
at any time. For his part, Maelzel ex- 
ploits Schlumberger’s gift for his own 
profit and dreams of a truly automated 
player. Mountebank that he is, Maelzel 
desperately wishes that the Turk could 
be a total machine, one that he could 
control completely 

Careful Planning. The ripples of 
this struggle extend well beyond the pe- 
riod covered by Gavin's story. Yet the 
author, who teaches English at Middle- 
bury College in Vermont, never draws 
arrows pointing toward buried meanings 
or underscores the ironies that hover 
whenever the present looks at the past 
The world of Schlumberger, Maelzel and 
19th century America seems to appear 


FIRST NOVELIST THOMAS GAVIN (RIGHT); 
BELOW, CUTAWAY ILLUSTRATION OF THE TURK, 
A CHESS AUTOMATON, SHOWING OPERATOR 
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and spin spontaneously, a sure sign in 
art that careful planning was at work 
from the beginning 

Aspiring authors are regularly in 
Structed to write about what they know 
Many of them, unfortunately, know the 
same things. That is why first novels 
tend to cluster around a few subjects 
growing up absurd, free sex and expen- 
sive therapy, anomie in graduate school 
and the difficulties of writing a first nov- 
el. Kingkill is a refreshing and welcome 
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- : 
In Tok (@) _% | break with this tradition. Gavin writes 
yi aided ; | not only about what he knows but about 

: ; what he has learned. Meticulously re- 

searched and written over a 54-year pe 
riod, his novel shows how much vibran- 
cy can be taken out of libraries if 
imagination and talent enter them. Gav 
in has built a construction just as in 
genious and mysterious as the Turk, and 
iL too pulses with tnner life Paul Gray 


Lest the Past Kill 


INDIA: A WOUNDED CIVILIZATION 
by V.S, NAIPAUL 
191 pages. Knopf. $7.95 


It was a journey that ought not to 
have been made. It had broken my life 
in two.” So wrote V.S. Naipaul. the West 
Indian novelist (Guerrillas. A House for 
Mr. Biswas) of East Indian heritage 
ter his first visit to India in 1962. And 


af 








so it seemed. He visited the ravaged vil 
lage in Uttar Pradesh from which his 
grandfather had migrated to Trinidad 
as an indentured servant more than 60 
years before. and fled in horror. He 
raged and fussed about the Indian bu- 
reaucracy. He was appalled by the ema 
ciated bodies and starving dogs, by the 
| filth and public defecation. He was ex- 

| asperated by the religiosity and pretense 
Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan Teb: (03) 582-0111 Telex: 22790 of “a nation ceaselessly exchanging ba- 

| For sedbc athena contace: lohniA: Tet Des Tal a 1SiaNaiT nalities with itself.” Yet he keeps return- 
Robert F. Warner, Inc, Tel: 212-687-5750, Hote! Representative Inc. Tel: 800-223-6800 | ing. In India, A Wounded Civilization 

— — — — based on his fourth journey in 14 years 
—— Naipaul, now 44. is as fascinating a trav- 


eling companion as ever, but this time 
| S or he is vastly more composed as he de- 
scribes what he perceives to be the In- 


dian predicament 
| His point of departure, as always, is 


a & 
the immigrant Indian community of his 
e childhood: where the first bit of cooked 
; food was sacrificed to the fire: where 
an d 
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only a male hand could cut the pump- 
kin because (as he learned decades later 
in West Bengal) the pumpkin was the 
vegetable substitute for a living sacri- 
fice. He remains the outsider—as indeed 
he is in most of his literary locales—but 
through his travels he has come to un- 
derstand that “Indian memories, the 
memories of that India which lived on 
into my childhood in Trinidad, are like 
trapdoors into a bottomless past.” 

In Naipaul's fiction, the landscape 
mental as well as actual, has grown ever 
more terrifying. By contrast. he ap- 
proaches India with a calm, almost re- 
ligious detachment. The narrative is 
often mordant as it describes the dis- 
sonance of Indian life: the mutilated 
beggar children and the fashionable 
holy men, complete with pressagents 
the landless peasants fleeing the villag- 
es for the city pavements, the infuriat- 
ing smugness of the privileged 

Hindu Killer. But the real horror is 
muted, deriving from the nation’s per- 
petual state of helplessness. Hindu India 
was all but destroyed by 1,000 years of 
invasion and defeat, Naipaul believes. 
and Hinduism has perpetuated the re- 
sulting defeatism by encouraging with- 
drawal and human separation. More- 
over, Gandhian nonviolence swiftly 
degenerated from a framework for so- 
cial action to total laxity, in Naipaul's 
view, and helped lead India to “an ac- 
ceptance of karma, the Hindu killer, the 
Hindu calm.” 

This journey took place during the 
early months of Indira Gandhi's state 
of emergency, and the book was com- 
pleted before her dramatic electoral 
defeat in March. But that hardly mat- 
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ters. If anything. the author seems to 
have preferred the emergency to the old- 
style Gandhianism of Morarji Desai, 
now the Prime Minister. The real cri- 
sis, writes Naipaul sadly. is neither po- 
litical nor economic. but that of a de- 
caying civilization whose “only hope lies 
in further swift decay.” There is no clue Aa es ke 
as to the shape of the approaching apoc- 
alypse: only the chill warning that “the 
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Gang Rape of a City 


THE ABUSE OF POWER: THE PERMANENT 
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In the movie Network, a manic an- 
chorman exhorts his listeners to pro- 
claim through open windows that they 
won't take abuse any more. In real jour- 
nalism, Jack Newfield screams a sim- 
ilar demand, but he wants his audience 
to protest in closed voting booths. Rage 
rather than dementia drives this full- 
time muckraker—one reason why his 
novelty value has survived six books and 
hundreds of articles: few can match the 
fresh indignation he brings to old scams. 

The question of who maimed New 
York City has become Newficld’s obses- 
sion. He is concerned not only with im- 
mediate injury—the 30-month-long fis- 
cal crisis—but with chronic economic 
and social ailments. The Abuse of Power 
is his answer. Though written with Paul 
Du Brul, a city planner. the book’s thesis 
is pure Newfield: the city was not mere- 
ly short-shrifted by federal policy, let 
down by feckless mayors and leeched by 
the unions. The case was, and remains 
an exercise in gang rape with enough 
perpetrators to fill a penitentiary 

Volunteer Cuckold. Elected and 
appointed officials make up New York's 
temporary government. This feeble 
mechanism is no match for the perma- 
nent government: bankers. builders 
lawyer-fixers, back-room pols, land- 
lords, union leaders. Larger commercial 
banks profited merrily for years in the 
city bond trade, both as underwriters 
and as holders of securities. When trou 
ble surfaced. they quietly dumped the 
paper. Savings institutions redlined 
neighborhood after neighborhood. ex- 
porting loans to suburbia instead of re 
investing in the city 

Hundreds of millions in taxes were 
lost because of inefficiency in collection 
and favoritism in the assessment pro- 
cess. Construcuon projects were me- 
thodically milked at immense cost. The 
Lindsay administration, for instance 
agreed to renovate Yankee Stadium as 
the means of keeping the team in New 
York. In 1972 the cost to the city was 
pegged at $24 million. Four years later 
it was $101 million—some $40 million 
more than the price of a larger and en- 
uirely new stadium in Michigan 

Hundreds of millions more have 
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been stolen from assorted health and 
welfare programs. Virtually every audit 
turns up new hanky-panky by the en- 
trepreneurs and “community leaders” 
who are supposed to serve the poor 
Newfield recalls a typical 1974 dinner 
of the Brooklyn Democratic group 
whose hero was Mayor Abraham 
Beame. Seven of the guests have since 
been convicted of felonies (including two 
Congressmen) and several more are now 
under judicial and ethical clouds, From 
such organizations Beame drew much 
of his management talent 

So goes Newfield’s script. He keeps 
compounding the felons until, surround- 
ed by nothing but villainy, the reader 
grows weary and even skeptical. Sub- 
standard hyperbole (“We realized that 
behind almost every horror stood a 
banker”) and doctrinaire populism 
(“They are making a desert and calling 
ita balanced budget”) further reduce the 
authors’ credibility. Invective obscures 
insight. John Lindsay was not merely 
an inadequate mayor but “a volunteer 
cuckold of the permanent government.” 
The clubhouse crowd is condemned as 
‘back-room dreck,”’ though in fact it 
produces some good administrators 

Jeremiahs Needed, The true oul- 
rage of The Abuse of Power, however, 
rises not from its flaws but from its 
truths. If many of the specifics have been 
sporadically reported, if criminals have 
often been called to account, urban sys- 
tems still manage to fend off basic re- 
form. They will continue to do so until 
voters decide otherwise. For that mil- 
lennium to occur, there need to be more 
Jeremiahs like Newfield willing to how! 
their grim, invaluable message over and 
over again. It cannot be heard by too 
many citizens, or heeded by too many 
cities Laurence |, Barrett 
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DISASTERS IN PAKISTAN AND TURKEY: A SAMPLING OF THE WESTERN NEWS 


| THE PRESS 


The Word War of the Worlds 


The revolution in Ishmaelia had 
barely begun, but on Fleet Street the 
publisher of the daily Beast was already 
telling his correspondent precisely what 
coverage he wanted: “A few sharp vic- 
tories, some conspicuous acts of person- 
al bravery on the Patriot side, and a co 
lourful entry into the capital.” Such was 
the quality of African reportage half a 
century ago, as described by Novelist 
Evelyn Waugh in his hilarious classic 
Scoop. To officials of modern-day Af- 
rican nations, as well as those of other 
developing countries of the so-called 
Third World, not enough has changed 
since Waugh’s day. Western coverage of 
their affairs, they complain, is cursory, 
colored by colonialist idioms and pre- 
occupied with corruption, political tur- 
moil and natural disaster 

Now those officials are doing more 
than just complain. At various interna- 
tional conferences over the past few 
years, Third World nations have mount- 
ed a coordinated attack on the activ- 
ities of the Western-based news orga- 
nizations that transmit most of the 
world’s news. The stated aim of this “de- 
velopmental journalism” campaign is to 
make information better serve the de- 
veloping countries plans for economic 
growth and, as one oft-heard slogan has 
it. “decolonialize the news.” “The West 
still regards the Afro-Asian countries as 
inferior,” says Indian Publisher Asoke 
Sarkar. “You do not understand us.” 

Press Pool. The 250 Western pub- 
lishers and broadcasters who gathered 
in Oslo last week for the 26th annual 
conference of the International Press In- 
stitute, however, are worried that the 
movement could become a campaign to 
replace straight reporting about the de- 
veloping world with government-ap- 
proved propaganda. At last fall's Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization’s General Con- 
ference in Nairobi, the Third World bloc 


TIME é ” 


tried to push through a Soviet-backed 
proposal endorsing greater government 
control of the international flow of news 
(a US. lobbying effort stalled the mo- 
tion). The bloc did succeed, however, in 
gaining UNESCO backing for a new Third 
World press pool that would supplement 
and, some press libertarians fear, 
eventually supplant—the Western wire 
services in those countries. Says H.L 
Stevenson, editor and vice president of 
U_P.L.: “If this pool decides it wants to 
give out handouts at the airport, that’s it 
we don’t get into the countries.” 

Even before the UNESCO endorse- 
ment, a press pool was formed by non- 
aligned nations last July. Today as many 
as 47 national news agencies are ex- 
changing reports, though most of the 
pool’s copy is self-serving propaganda 
Not many Western journalists take the 
effort seriously. Says Reuters Managing 
Director Gerald Long: “They're zero 
competition for us.” So far, perhaps 
But within a month after the Indian 
news agency Samachar joined the 
nonaligned-nations’ pool, the agency 
dropped both U.P.1. and West Germa- 
ny’s Deutsche Presse-Agentur. If 
UNESCO continues to lend its prestige 
and expertise to the Third World press 
pool, such defections might increase 

Delegates to last week's I.P.1. meet- 
ing in Oslo generally deplored UNESCO's 
intrusion into the developmental-jour- 
nalism debate, which some of them 
claimed violates the agency's charter 
and lends unwarranted legitimacy to 
Third World press-bashing. Many 
Western journalists admit, however, that 
their coverage of the developing world 
could be improved. U.P.1., for instance, 
has more full-time correspondents in 
London (14) than in all of Latin Amer- 
ica (12), and NBC does not maintain a bu- 
reau anywhere in Africa. “We concede 
that an imbalance of information exists 
in some parts of the world,” says U.P.I.’s 





Stevenson. “But we don’t concede that 
this imbalance is part of any imperialis- 
tic plot hatched in our New York office.” 

Instead, the underwhelming pres- 
ence of Western correspondents in the 
Third World is in large part the fault of 
the developing nations themselves. Most 
of them are one-party states or outright 
dictatorships. with a tightly controlled 
domestic press, and little patience for 
Western notions of free inquiry. I.P.1. of- 
ficials in Oslo reported last week that 
31 governments, most of them develop- 
ing countries, expelled, harassed or de- 
nied visas to foreign correspondents last 
year. Says Gerald Gold, deputy foreign 
editor of the New York Times: “They 
are complaining about the very guts of 
American journalism, which is to look 
at things with a hard eye 

Play in Peoria. They also complain 
that the Western press completely over- 
looks Third World news of importance 
to Third World readers—which means 
that, because Western news organiza- 
tions dominate the international flow of 
information, such news often goes un- 
reported. “If a new steel mill is built in 
Mexico, that fact is very newsworthy in 
Mexico,” says Roger Tatarian, professor 
of journalism at the University of Cal- 
ifornia’s Fresno campus. “It is not nec- 
essarily of much interest in Peoria.” 

That may change. The developing 
world has lately become more promi- 
nent in international economic affairs, 
following precipitous price increases of 
oil, coffee and other Third World com- 
modities. For that reason, and perhaps 
because Western editors are troubled by 
the implications of developmental jour- 
nalism, a number of news organizations 
are beginning to take the Third World 
more seriously. The Washington Posr 
has roughly doubled its force of part- 
time correspondents, or stringers, in the 
developing countries in the past five 
years to 14. CBS this year opened an Af- 
rican bureau in Nairobi, and ABC will 
open one in Johannesburg next week 
In addition, the World Press Freedom 
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Association, a group of Western news or- 
ganizations and professional societies, is 
committed to raising $1 million to “as- 
sist the development of Third World 
news gathering.” 

Third World spokesmen are gener- 
ally skeptical of such overtures, fearful 
that they might perpetuate “cultural im- 
perialism.” The officials prefer to go it 
alone. To that end, Third World rep- 
resentatives will meet later this month 
in Kinshasa to lay plans for expanding 
their press pool. And they are almost 
certain to reintroduce last fall's defeat- 
ed press-control proposal at the 1978 
UNESCO general conference in Paris 


Quartet of Newcomers 


It is the best of times for the U.S 
magazine industry. Circulation last year 
was up 16% over 1975 and advertising 
pages were ahead 17°: this year is ex- 
pected to be as good. So cheering are 
the figures, in fact, that publishers are 
falling over themselves to launch new 
magazines. The trade monthly Folio 
counted a record 334 new ventures in 
1976, and 108 so far this year. Since the 
demise of Life, Look and the Saturday 
Evening Post as mass-circulation mag- 
azines, however, most recent enterprises 
have been aimed at narrower slices of 
the reading public (Wild World of 
Skateboarding, Kosher Home). Now a 
number of new or refurbished magazines 
are attempting to reach wider audiences 
again. A sampler of four for the money 

OUTSIDE (projected circ, 100,000; 
single copy, $1), to begin regular pub- 
lication in August, is “about the outdoors 
in the same way Rolling Stone is about 
music.” says William Randolph Hearst 
II], 28. who left his family’s publishing 
empire to edit the new monthly 
Launched by Rolling Stone Editor Jann 
Wenner, Outside is a kind of glossy 
Whole Earth catalogue filled with rich 
nature photography and lively prose on 
such concerns as white-water canoeing, 
wind power and unusually beautiful 
places to camp or visit like Telluride, 
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Colo., and the Kalalau Valley in Ha- 
waii. Regular features include an envi- 
ronmental law column and a consumer 
guide to outdoor equipment. “The need 
for the magazine is compelling.” says 
Outside Publisher Wenner. 31. “Just 
look around at all the people hiking and 
backpacking. The evolutionary change 
in life-styles, that’s what it’s all about.’ 

QUEST/77 240,000; single 
copy, $2) is a scrupulously secular, ex- 
travagantly illustrated bimonthly fund- 
ed by California Evangelist Garner Ted 
Armstrong. Beginning with its first is- 
sue in February, it has examined such 
disparate subjects as skydiving, mid-life 
career changes. whale watching, Mar- 
garet Mead, Mount Everest climbing 
Thomas Jefferson and the comic Spider 
Man—all with a high-minded serious- 
ness unmatched anywhere this side of 
National Geographic. The unfocused ed- 
itorial selection is intended, in the words 
of Editor Robert Shnayerson, 51, a for- 
mer TIME and Harper's editor, to “re- 
veal human greatness. The idea of en- 
riching someone's life, of offering 
inspiration without sounding like a Dr 
Pangloss appealed to me.” 
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US (estimated circ. 750,000; single 
copy, 50¢) is the latest and largest im- 
itator of Time Inc.'s successful three- 
year-old weekly, PEOPLE (circ. 1.8 mil- 
lion), Familiar faces are the cover staple 
Paul Newman, Henry (“the Fonz’) 
Winkler, Princess Grace. Introduced 
earlier this year by the New York Times 
Co. and aided by the supermarket dis- 
tribution network of the firm’s Family 
Circle, the biweekly Us has notably un- 
attractive design and typography and 
generally flat, simplistic prose. Besides 
short articles on celebrities, there are 
tearjerkers ("A Boy’s Tough Choice Be- 
tween Two Mothers”) and a smattering 
of serious exposés (“The Florida Con- 
nection,” about Cuban-American ter- 
rorists in Miami). “We want to be flex- 
ible and to include stories on issues and 
movements.” says Managing Editor 
Reynolds Dodson, 39, formerly of Fam- 
ily Weekly, but adds: “We are in an age 
where a celebrity on the cover is required 
to sell anything.’ 

HORIZON (circ. 98.000; single copy 
§2.50) has been around since 1958, but 
underwent such a face lift this year 
that any resemblance to the old, hard- 
cover, quarterly coffee-table sampler of 
art and high culture is coincidental 
The new Horizon will be a soft-cover 
monthly as of September, and light- 
years more lively. Artist Andrew Wy- 
eth’s naked Virgin was the cover of 
the May issue, and Dancers Mikhail 
Baryshnikov and Christine Sarry are 
whooping it up on the next issue. In- 
side the magazine are heavily illustrated 
essays on such trendy topics as dis- 
cothéques, women in film, a new “gym- 
nastics fever” and photograph collect- 
ing. “We want to be the national journal 
of civilized urban life.” says Editor Otto 
Fuerbringer, 66, a former TIME man- 
aging editor who was hired as a con- 
sultant last year to remake J/orizon 
for its new owner, Engelhard Hanovia 
Inc., and was then invited to stay. “Our 
aim is to stimulate those with the tal- 
ent and time to participate in the di- 
versity of this life.” 
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Why hospitals dispense 
TY LENOL more than all leading 
aspirin brands combined. 


The reason is simple. 
TYLENOL reduces pain and 
fever as effectively as aspirin, 
but is far less likely to cause side 
effects. 

What are some common 
aspirin side effects? Heartburn, 
nausea and allergic reactions 
are just a few. But perhaps the 
most common aspirin side effect 
is stomach bleeding. 

Medical studies have shown 
that any kind of aspirin—even 
buffered aspirin—nritates the 
stomach lining and can cause 
blood loss. While not harmful 
for everyone, this can be partic- 
ularly troublesome for those 
with problem stomachs, ane- 
mia, or during pregnancy. 
Aspirin also prolongs bleeding 
time. 

These are the reasons why 


hospitals dispense TY LENOL 
products more than all leading 
aspirin brands combined. 
TYLENOL isavailable in 
two adult dosage levels. Regu- 
lar TYLENOL tablets reduce 
pain and fever as effectively as 
aspirin. And if you need extra 
ain relief, there’s Extra- 
trength TYLENOL. You 
can’t buy amore potent pain 


reliever without a prescription. 


*TYLENOLi ed tr 
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Of course, as with any over- 
the-counter medicine, use 
TYLENOL products only as 
needed and follow label 
directions. 

Before your next headache 
or bout with the flu, pick up the 
TYLENOL product that suits 
you. That way all you'll get is 
relief. And you won't have to 
worry about the risks of aspirin 
side effects. 
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Box or menthol: 


Carlton 
lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look: at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 


The 10 top selling cigarettes 






Brand P Non-Filter 25 16 

Brand C Non-Filter 23 14 

Brand W 19 2 : 

Brand W 106 19 2 

Brand M 18 > YL. 
Brand S Mentho 18 1¢ "a CY 
Brand S Menthol! 10¢ 18 1.2 


BH 100 18 10 
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Other cigarettes s that call 
themselves low in “tar” 





orga garette 
Brar id P Box 5 cae 0.8 
Brand K M id _ 14 09 
Brand W Ligt 13 09 
Brand M | ig yht __ 08 
Brand D a 13 09 
Brand D Menthol 11 08 
BrandV Menthol 11 07 
Brand V 10 07 
Brand M Mentho 8 05 
Brand M ~ 05 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 Soft pack-1 mg. 
Carlton Menthol —less than 1 0.1 Menthol-less than 1 mg. 
Carlton Box _ less than °1 °0.1 Box*-less than 1 mg. 
Av. per cigarette by r 


Fs es lowest. Carlton 70 less tha g. ta 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 05 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. ‘76. 
Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette by FTC method. 








